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n  November  1 1 ,  Americans 
celebrate  Veterans  Day, 
which  was  once  called 
Armistice  Day.  The  date  marks  the 
end  of  World  War  I,  fought  by 
America  in  1917  and  1918.  It  was  a 
bloody,  terrible  war.  Soldiers  fought 
knee-deep  in  muddy  trenches,  were 
forced  to  live  with  rats  and  lice  for 
months  at  a  time,  and  were  shot  at 
night  and  day  by  machine  gun  and 
artillery  fire.  More  Americans  died  in 


only  five  months  of  combat  in  World 
War  I  than  were  lost  in  ten  years  of 
fighting  during  the  Vietnam  War 
(1964-1973).  If  they  were  wounded 
in  battle,  chances  were  that  they 
would  never  make  it  back  alive. 
Behind  the  lines  and  back  home  a 
dreaded  new  disease — influenza — 
killed  even  more  soldiers  and  civil¬ 
ians. 

Few  people  remember  World  War  I 
today.  After  all,  it  was  fought  a  long 


time  ago,  and  only  a  few  old  soldiers 
are  left  alive  to  tell  about  their  experi¬ 
ences.  Sometimes  we  discover  a  uni¬ 
form,  helmet,  gas  mask,  or  photograph 
in  an  attic,  in  an  old  trunk,  or  in  the 
back  of  a  dark  closet.  When  we  meet 
a  veteran  or  find  a  dusty  artifact  from 
the  war,  there  are  many  questions  we 
might  ask.  How  did  the  war  start? 

Why  did  America  fight?  What  was  it 
like  to  be  in  battle?  What  happened 
back  home  during  the  war?  What  was 
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The  roots  of  World  War  I  date  back  as  far  as  1870.  But  the  assassination  of  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand,  who  was  next  in  line  to  rule  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  Sophie,  his  wife,  was  the  last  straw.  They  were  celebrating  their  fourteenth  wedding  anniversary  on  June  28,  1914,  when  they  were 
attacked  by  rebels  from  Serbia.  Soon  war  began,  and  a  system  of  alliances  between  countries  took  effect.  These  agreements  joined  Germany, 
Turkey,  and  other  countries — in  dark  green  on  this  map — with  Austria-Hungary  even  though  they  may  not  have  wanted  to.  Similar  alliances  pulled 
together  Serbia’s  allies,  Britain,  France,  Russia,  and  other  countries — in  white.  Alliances  forced  these  countries  to  fight  each  other  even  though  they 
may  not  have  agreed  with  either  Austria-Hungary  or  Serbia.  Countries  that  remained  neutral  are  shaded  in  light  green. 
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North  Carolina's  role  in  the  war? 

The  war  began  in  August  1914 
after  the  murder  of  Archduke  Francis 
Ferdinand,  who  was  next  in  line  to 
rule  Austria-Hungary.  A  Serbian 
assassin  shot  to  death  the  archduke 
and  his  wife  in  the  streets  of  Sara¬ 
jevo,  and  Austria-Hungary  immedi¬ 
ately  declared  war  on  Serbia.  Soon 
the  Allies — including  the  British 
Empire,  France,  Italy,  Russia,  and 
Romania  were  at  war  with  the  Central 
Powers — Germany,  Austria-Hungary, 
Turkey,  and  Bulgaria.  The  war  was 
fought  in  France,  Belgium,  Russia, 
Italy,  the  Balkans,  the  Middle  East, 
and  Africa. 

German  armies  invaded  Belgium 
and  France  and  almost  won  the  war 
in  the  summer  of  1 91 4,  but  their  luck 
ran  out.  Eventually  the  opposing 
armies  fought  to  a  standstill  in  France 
on  what  came  to  be  called  the  west¬ 
ern  front.  Both  armies  dug  trenches 
opposite  each  other  and  continued 
fighting.  Thousands  and  thousands 
of  soldiers  were  killed  on  both  sides 
in  the  next  three  years,  but  nobody 
could  win. 

At  first  the  United  States  stayed  out 
of  the  war.  The  American  people 
believed  a  European  war  was  none  of 
their  business.  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  agreed  and  kept  America  out 
of  the  conflict  from  1 91 4  to  191 7. 


Then  the  Germans  sank  several 
ships  and  United  States  citizens  were 
among  those  killed.  America 
declared  war  in  April  1917  when  Ger¬ 
many  threatened  to  sink  more  ships. 

The  United  States  was  unprepared 
to  fight  a  war  in  Europe.  The  army 
was  small  and  short  of  men, 
weapons,  and  equipment.  President 
Wilson  called  up  a  draft  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  army.  Training  camps 
were  set  up  throughout  the  country, 
but  there  were  not  enough  rifles,  uni¬ 
forms,  or  artillery.  Soldiers  had  to 
practice  with  sticks  for  rifles  and  pine 
logs  for  cannon.  It  took  almost  a  year 
before  America  had  any  troops  ready 
to  fight.  In  the  meantime,  Germany 
had  defeated  Russia  and  was  about 


In  World  War  I,  many  of  North  Carolina 's 
86.457  soldiers  belonged  to  the  81st  "Wildcat" 
Division.  They  wore  cloth  shoulder  patches, 
like  this  one,  on  their  uniforms  to  identify  their 
division.  Each  unit  had  its  own  symbol. 


to  defeat  British  and  French  armies 
on  the  western  front.  Then  the 
Americans  arrived. 

What  follows  this  introduction  is  a 
selection  of  articles  describing  the 
North  Carolina  experience  in  World 
War  I  from  1917  to  1918.  The  state 
sent  86,457  soldiers  overseas  to  fight 
for  the  United  States.  In  only  five 
months  of  combat,  624  North  Caro¬ 
linians  were  killed  in  battle  while 
3,655  were  wounded  and  204  later 
died  of  wounds.  In  addition  to  the 
battle  casualties,  another  1 ,542  North 
Carolinians  died  of  disease  while 
serving  in  the  army,  mostly  from 
influenza.  Even  more  died  of 
influenza  back  home.  These  people, 
and  many  more,  served  their  state 
and  country  during  the  hard  years  of 
war. 

You  will  hear  stories  of  people  from 
our  state — from  first  volunteers,  sol¬ 
diers  in  the  trenches,  and  nurses 
behind  the  lines  to  people  on  the 
home  front.  The  political  leadership, 
terrible  weapons  of  war,  medical 
treatment,  and  how  the  war  ended 
will  be  described.  World  War  I,  once 
called  the  Great  War,  is  an  important 
chapter  in  American  history  and  of 
North  Carolina's  history.  At  the  time, 
Americans  thought  it  would  be  the 
“war  to  end  all  wars.”  But  it  was  not. 
* 


Definitions 

An  armistice  is  a  temporary  stop  to  all  fighting  in  a 
war,  with  no  side  claiming  victory. 

Artillery  are  large  guns  or  cannon.  They  can  either 
be  fixed  in  one  place  or  mounted  on  wheels  and 
moved  around. 

A  veteran  has  served  in  the  armed  forces. 

A  Serbian  is  a  citizen  of  Serbia,  a  country  in  Europe 
south  of  Austria-Hungary.  Sarajevo  is  a  city  in  what 
was  southern  Austria-Hungary. 

A  person  who  is  assassinated  is  murdered  in  a  sud¬ 
den  or  secret  attack.  This  word  is  usually  used  when 
the  victim  is  politically  important.  The  murderer  is 
called  an  assassin. 


The  western  front  was  the  battle  line  in  France  and 
Belgium  between  the  British,  French,  and  American 
forces  and  the  German  forces.  Other  World  War  I 
battle  lines  in  Europe  included  the  eastern  front 
(between  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Russia,  and 
the  Balkans)  and  the  Italian  front  (between  Italy  and 
Austria-Hungary). 

The  draft  is  the  selection  of  people  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  service  in  the  military.  A  draftee  has  been 
chosen  to  serve. 

Influenza,  or  flu,  is  a  contagious  disease  caused  by 
a  virus.  People  with  the  flu  often  have  high  fevers 
and  severe  aches  and  pains.  The  type  of  flu  that 
occurred  during  World  War  I  was  especially  deadly. 
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The  approaching  war 

By  Sarah  McCulloh  Lemmon 


In  the  summer  of  1914,  most 
North  Carolinians,  like  most 
Americans,  knew  little  and 
cared  less  about  the  small  country 
of  Serbia  in  the  Balkan  Mountains 
of  central  Europe.  Probably  they  had 
never  heard  of  Sarajevo.  When  Arch¬ 
duke  Ferdinand  and  his  wife  were 
assassinated  there,  North  Carolina 
newspapers  like  the  Charlotte 
Observer  carried  long  descriptions 
of  the  elaborate  funeral  for  the  cou¬ 
ple.  Far  more  important  in  the  news 
was  the  involvement  of  the  United 


States  in  a  revolution  in  Mexico  that 
had  started  in  1910. 

But  suddenly  on  July  25,  1914,  the 
Austro-Hungarian  government  sent 
an  ultimatum  to  Serbia.  It  ordered 
the  country  to  submit  either  to  annexa¬ 
tion  or  else  risk  war.  The  ultimatum 
was  sent  because  the  archduke’s 
assassin  was  a  citizen  of  Serbia. 

Most  Americans  hoped  that  if  war 
began  only  Serbia  and  Austria- 
Hungary  would  fight.  They  did  not 
see  why  other  nations  should  become 
involved.  What  they  did  not  realize 


was  that  a  network  of  alliances 
would  automatically  pull  in  all  the  big 
European  countries  on  one  of  the  two 
sides.  Within  a  few  days  the 
alliances  brought  Russia,  Germany, 
France,  Britain,  Italy,  and  Turkey  into 
the  war. 

On  August  4,  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  announced  that  America 
would  remain  neutral.  A  North  Caro¬ 
lina  editor  said,  “The  impending  clash 
may  shake  the  nations,  but  thank 
God!  our  government  is  safe!”  Life  as 
usual  resumed. 

The  event  that  brought  the  United 
States  into  the  war  three  years  later 
was  Germany’s  decision  to  turn  loose 
submarines,  or  U-boats,  in  the 
Atlantic.  Neither  side  was  winning 
the  war,  and  both  were  all  but 
exhausted.  A  stalemate  had  devel¬ 
oped.  To  resolve  the  stalemate,  Ger¬ 
many  had  two  choices.  One  was  to 
break  the  British  blockade  of  German 
seaports  to  get  more  food  and  ammu¬ 
nition.  The  other  was  to  blockade 
British  ports  with  German  submarines 
to  prevent  food  and  ammunition  from 


In  1910,  revolution  broke  out  in  Mexico.  Many  of  its  citizens  became  homeless.  They  lived  out  of  carts  and  wagons  and  were  constantly  running 
from  revolutionaries  and  bandits  like  Pancho  Villa.  This  situation,  in  a  country  close  to  home,  was  attracting  the  attention  and  sympathy  of  most 
North  Carolinians  during  the  summer  of  1914.  Tar  Heels  watched  as  their  National  Guardsmen  were  called  up  to  protect  towns  along  the  Texas 
border  with  Mexico.  By  1916,  more  than  1 1,000  Americans  had  been  stationed  to  keep  Villa  in  Mexico  and  to  attempt  his  capture.  Few  people  were 
concerned  about  the  death  of  an  archduke  in  Europe. 
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reaching  Britain.  Germany  decided 
to  blockade  Britain. 

In  February  1917,  the  German  gov¬ 
ernment  announced  that  it  would 
begin  “unrestricted  submarine  war¬ 
fare.”  Only  one  ship  per  week  from 
the  United  States  would  be  allowed  to 
travel  to  England  without  being 
attacked.  The  Charlotte  Observer 
correctly  feared  that  this  would  bring 
America  into  the  war.  The  Greens¬ 
boro  Dally  News  proclaimed,  “The 
Evil  Day  Has  Come."  The  Roberson- 


ville  Herald,  still  trying  to  remain  neu¬ 
tral,  urged  a  national  referendum  on 
going  to  war.  Those  who  voted  for  it 
should  go  to  the  front  and  fight. 
Those  who  voted  against  war  could 
stay  home. 

Nations  declare  war  on  each  other 
for  economic  reasons,  for  self- 
defense,  for  territorial  gain,  or  for 
glory.  America  had  some  of  all  of 
those  reasons  but  also  national  pride 
to  protect.  Most  Americans  were  not 
going  to  let  Germany  tell  them  what 


they  could  and  could  not  do.  In 
March,  German  submarines  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  sank  four  ships  from 
the  United  States,  all  within  a  week  of 
each  other.  These  losses  angered 
Americans.  Said  the  Charlotte 
Observer,  “The  sooner  war .  .  .  shall 
get  under  way  ...  the  sooner  will  the 
war  be  ended  and  peace  declared.” 

President  Wilson  called  a  joint  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress.  On  the  evening  of 
April  2,  he  asked  for  a  declaration  of 
war,  saying,  “The  world  must  be 


The  event  that  finally  brought  the  United  States  into  the  war  in  Europe  was  Germany's  use  of  submarines,  like  this  captured  U-boat.  After  deciding  to 
blockade  English  ports,  Germany  announced  that  it  would  permit  only  one  ship  per  week  to  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  the  United  States  to 
England  On  February  3,  1917,  President  Woodrow  Wilson  warned  that  if  American  ships  were  sunk  and  Americans  were  killed,  he  would  take  steps 
to  defend  future  ships  and  his  country  's  honor.  On  March  16,  two  American  ships  were  torpedoed.  Wilson  called  a  joint  session  of  Congress.  On 
April  2,  he  addressed  Congress  and  asked  to  declare  war  on  Germany.  At  3:00  A  M.  on  April  6,  the  nation  was  at  war. 
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United  States  President  Woodrow  Wilson  (Above)  kept  this  country  neutral  for 
almost  three  years.  He  finally  asked  Congress  for  a  declaration  of  war  against 
Germany  and  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II  (Left)  in  1917. 


made  safe  for  democracy.”  His 
speech  was  very  stirring  and  is  still 
quite  famous.  He  spoke  of  being  on 
the  side  of  “the  right,”  of  democracy, 
of  liberties  of  small  nations,  and  of 
peace  and  safety  for  all  nations.  The 
Greensboro  Daily  News  praised  him: 
“He  has  been  bold  enough  to  base 
the  fight  on  the  rights  of  mankind.” 

Both  of  North  Carolina’s  senators 
agreed  with  the  president.  Only  six 
senators  voted  against  going  to  war. 
More  members  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 


resentatives  were  against  it,  including 
the  majority  leader  of  the  Democratic 
party,  Congressman  Claude  Kitchin 
from  North  Carolina.  When  the  roll 
was  called  for  the  vote,  Kitchin 
explained  to  fellow  members  of  the 
House  why  he  was  going  to  vote 
against  war. 

Kitchin  believed  that  Europe  should 
fight  its  own  wars  and  that  Serbia  and 
Sarajevo  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
United  States.  He  did  not  want 
American  blood  to  be  shed  in  a  quar¬ 


rel  over  far  away  places  and  felt  that 
such  a  war  was  wrong.  Members  of 
the  House  applauded  Kitchin’s 
courage  and  resolution.  But  when 
they  voted,  their  decision  was  373  for 
war  and  50  against. 

Once  the  decision  was  made,  most 
North  Carolinians,  including  Kitchin, 
were  patriotic  and  worked  hard  to 
support  their  country.  Governor 
Thomas  W.  Bickett  said,  “This  is  no 
ordinary  war.  It  is  a  war  of  ideals.” 

* 


Definitions 

An  ultimatum  is  a  final  offer  or  demand.  Annexa¬ 
tion  joins  one  country  to  another. 

Sometimes  countries  agree  to  help  each  other  in 
case  of  war.  These  agreements  are  called  alliances. 
Countries  choose  to  be  neutral  when  they  decide  to 
stay  out  of  a  disagreement  or  war. 


U-boats  are  submarines.  U-boat  is  an  abbreviation 
for  unterseeboot,  which  means  undersea  boat  in 
German. 

When  no  side  can  win,  the  situation  is  a  draw  or  a 

stalemate. 

A  referendum  offers  citizens  the  chance  to  vote  on  a 
certain  issue. 
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Kiffin  Rockwell: 
“Aristocrat  of  the  Air” 


By  Jerry  L.  Cross 


Kiffin  Yates  Rockwell  was 
born  in  Newport,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  on  September  20, 
1892.  He  was  the  son  of  James 
Chester  Rockwell,  a  Baptist  minister, 
and  Loula  Ayers  Rockwell.  His  name 
reflected  his  father's  knowledge  of 
religious  history.  Kiffin  came  from 
William  Kiffin,  an  English  missionary 
in  the  1400s.  Yates  honored 
Matthew  Yates,  a  missionary  from 
North  Carolina  in  the  1800s.  The 
family  name  was  traced  to  a  French 
nobleman.  Ralph  de  Rocheville.  This 
connection  to  France  later  played  a 
very  important  part  in  Rockwell's  life. 
While  Rockwell  was  still  in  elemen¬ 


tary  school,  his  mother  moved  the 
family  to  Asheville.  His  father  had 
died  earlier  at  the  age  of  twenty-six. 
Rockwell  grew  up  hearing  old-timers 
spin  tales  of  daring  and  adventure. 
He  was  born  with  a  restless  spirit, 
and  something  inside  of  him  badly 
wanted  to  share  the  excitement  of 
those  pioneer  days. 

His  wishes  came  true  as  war 
clouds  gathered  over  Europe  in  the 
summer  of  1914.  Rockwell  believed, 
perhaps  even  hoped,  that  fighting 
was  about  to  begin.  He  already 
admired  the  French  because  of  his 
family  heritage,  and  the  possibility  of 
combat  offered  the  adventure  he 


craved.  On  August  3,  1914,  Rockwell 
became  the  first  North  Carolinian, 
and  some  say  the  first  American,  to 
volunteer  for  French  service.  Despite 
his  personal  desire  for  excitement,  he 
viewed  the  war  as  more  than  a  great 
adventure  and  more  than  just  an 
effort  to  save  France.  There  was  a 
higher  goal  at  stake — the  cause  of 
humanity  itself.  He  believed  the  Ger¬ 
mans  posed  an  evil  threat  to  the 
ideals  of  mankind,  and  he  felt 
obligated  to  help  stop  them.  He 
explained  his  belief  in  a  letter  to  his 
mother:  “If  I  die,  you  will  know  that  I 
die  as  every  man  should — in  fighting 
for  the  right.” 

While  serving  with  the  First  Regi¬ 
ment  of  French  Legionnaires,  he  was 
wounded  and  spent  six  weeks  in  a 
hospital  at  Rennes.  There  he  heard 
vivid  descriptions  of  air  combat,  and 
they  appealed  to  his  daring  person¬ 
ality.  Rockwell  requested  a  transfer 
to  the  Caulder  Squadron,  where  he 
received  brief  training  as  a  pilot.  The 
French  government  kept  Rockwell 
and  other  American  pilots  grounded 
for  nearly  six  months.  Then,  on 
April  20,  1 91 6,  they  were  allowed  to 
form  the  American  Escadrille 
(squadron).  Four  weeks  later,  Kiffin 
Rockwell  became  the  first  member  of 
his  unit,  and  the  first  American  pilot, 
to  shoot  down  an  enemy  plane. 

Six  days  after  his  first  “kill,”  Rock¬ 
well  was  in  action  over  the  battlefield 
at  Verdun.  Though  his  unit  was  out¬ 
numbered,  Rockwell  refused  to  run 
for  safety.  Bullets  riddled  his  plane, 
and  one  exploded  after  piercing  his 
wind  visor.  Bits  of  glass  and  steel 
tore  into  his  face.  With  blood- 
spattered  goggles  and  in  intense 
pain,  Rockwell  continued  the  fight 
until  he  could  return  to  his  home  base. 

Rockwell  spent  more  than  his  share 
of  time  in  the  air.  In  July  and  August 
of  1916,  he  flew  seventy-four  mis¬ 
sions.  Overall,  he  took  part  in  141 
battles  and  earned  the  unofficial  title, 
Aristocrat  of  the  Air.  Along  the  way 
he  was  awarded  the  Medaille  Militaire 
and  the  Croix  de  Guerre,  the  highest 
honors  an  American  in  French  ser¬ 
vice  could  receive.  Jim  McConnell  of 
Carthage,  a  fellow  Tar  Heel  in  the 


Kiffin  Rockwell  was 
bom  with  a  restless 
spirit  and  a  longing 
for  adventure.  In 
May  1916,  as  a 
volunteer  in  France, 
he  became  the  first 
American  pilot  to 
shoot  down  an 
enemy  plane. 
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T/i/s  /'s  part  of  a  letter  from  Rockwell  to  his  mother.  It  describes  his  injuries  during  the  battle  at  Verdun.  Can  you  figure  out  what  it  says  ? 
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escadrille,  said  of  young  Rockwell 
“When  Kiffin  was  over  the  lines,  the 
Germans  did  not  pass — and  he  was 
over  them  most  of  the  time.'’  But  war 
has  a  quickly  changing  face,  turning 
today’s  victory  into  tomorrow's  defeat. 

On  September  23,  1916,  Rockwell 
was  returning  from  a  mission  when 
he  spotted  an  unescorted  German 
Aviatik  bomber  behind  French  lines. 
He  dived  at  the  rear  of  the  plane, 
either  forgetting  or  neglecting  the  fact 


that  Aviatiks  carried  tail  gunners.  An 
exploding  bullet  ripped  into  Rock¬ 
well’s  chest  at  the  base  of  his  throat, 
and  he  died  instantly.  Rockwell’s 
plane  spiraled  two  miles  to  the 
ground,  crashing  near  the  spot  where 
his  first  victim  had  come  to  rest.  His 
commanding  officer,  Captain  Then- 
ault,  tearfully  reported  to  Rockwell’s 
fellow  pilots,  “The  best  and  bravest  of 
us  all  is  no  more.”  He  was  three  days 
past  his  twenty-fourth  birthday. 


Widespread  publicity  of  his  adven¬ 
tures  had  made  Rockwell  a  national 
hero.  The  image  of  a  courageous 
young  man  fighting  and  dying  for  an 
ideal  inspired  thousands  of  followers 
who  volunteered  for  the  war  against 
Germany.  Rockwell  captured  the 
imagination  of  the  American  people, 
produced  a  frenzy  of  volunteers,  and 
helped  to  shake  the  United  States  out 
of  its  position  of  neutrality  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  conflict.  * 


Definitions 

The  windshield  of  a  plane  was  called  a  wind  visor.  Tail  gunners  sit  in  the  rear  of  airplanes  and  defend 

them  with  machine  guns. 
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When  most  people  hear  the 
word  war  they  think  of  sol¬ 
diers  and  sailors,  guns 
and  battles,  death  and  destruction. 
Those  are  all  part  of  war,  but  histori¬ 
ans  also  study  everything  and  every¬ 
one  affected  by  conflicts.  This  is 
especially  true  of  what  military  histori¬ 
ans  call  total  war. 

In  many  ways,  World  War  I  was  a 
total  war  for  the  people  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  Even  before  the  United  States 
declared  war  on  Germany  in  April 
1 91 7,  90  percent  of  the  people 
favored  building  up  the  country’s 
armed  forces.  When  America 
entered  the  conflict,  there  was  a  great 
outburst  of  patriotism.  One  Wades- 
boro  paper  reported  that  “there  is  a 
great  deal  of  interest  being  shown 
here  in  the  impending  war,  and  the 
President  and  Congress  have  the 
support  of  the  entire  community.”  A 
mass  meeting  in  Troy  pledged  loyalty 
and  support.  On  the  Sunday  after 
war  was  declared,  almost  all  the  min¬ 
isters  in  Raleigh  preached  patriotic 
sermons.  At  Tabernacle  Baptist 
Church,  which  was  draped  in  flags, 
the  minister  said  in  his  sermon  that  it 
was  “the  call  of  God  to  fight  for 
human  liberty  and  for  Him.” 

In  response  to  the  rise  in  patriotism, 
many  Americans  volunteered  for  mili¬ 
tary  service.  Their  numbers,  how¬ 
ever,  were  too  small  to  build  the  large 
army  needed  to  fight  the  war.  On 
June  5,  1917,  President  Wilson  called 
on  all  males  ages  twenty-one  to 
thirty-one  to  register  for  the  draft. 

More  North  Carolina  men  in  that  age 
group  rushed  in  to  register  than  were 
thought  to  live  in  the  state.  Over  a 
thousand  men  refused  to  sign  up  and 
went  into  hiding,  but  they  were  a 
minority.  By  the  end  of  the  war, 
337,986  whites  and  142,505  blacks 
were  registered  in  North  Carolina.  Of 
that  number,  40,740  whites  and 
20,082  blacks  were  called  to  serve  in 
the  armed  forces. 

At  home,  buying  war  bonds  or  sav¬ 
ings  stamps  was  probably  the  most 
common  way  to  support  the  war. 
When  people  bought  a  bond  or  a  sav¬ 
ings  stamp,  they  were  lending  money 
to  the  government.  Their  money 


Support  from  the  home  front 


By  Richard  L.  Zuber 


This  World  War  I 
recruitment  poster 
features  the  mascot 
of  the  tank  corps, 
"Black  Tom. "  When 
the  United  States 
declared  war  on 
Germany  In  April 
1917,  fewer  than 
200,000  men  were  in 
the  army.  Posters 
were  used  to  excite 
and  encourage 
American  men  to 
volunteer  for  military 
service  because 
televisions  had  not 
yet  been  invented 
and  few  homes  had 
radios. 
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World  War  I  was  a  total  war  for  America — every  person  in  every  community  participated  in  one  way  or  another.  Service  organizations  provided 
assistance  of  all  kinds  to  soldiers  before  they  left  home,  as  they  traveled  across  America  like  these  African-American  soldiers  (Above)  who  passed 
through  Salisbury  on  their  way  to  eastern  ports,  and  even  after  their  arrival  at  the  western  front.  Students  turned  yards,  empty  lots,  and  school 
property  (Next  page,  top)  into  gardens  and  class  projects.  Women  and  girls  formed  local  canning  clubs,  like  this  one  in  Asheville  (Next  page,  center), 
to  preserve  some  of  the  food  that  was  being  raised.  Employees  of  companies  such  as  the  Raleigh  Iron  Works  (Next  page,  bottom)  became  involved 
by  making  war  supplies  at  plants  that  normally  manufactured  peacetime  products. 


would  be  paid  back  with  interest  after 
the  war.  Organizations  in  each  county 
worked  to  contact  every  citizen  during 
four  Liberty  Loan  drives.  In  Kinston 
the  money  raisers  called  themselves 
the  Liberty  Loan  Navy  because  they 
had  to  ford  creeks,  wade  through  mud, 
and  face  drenching  rain.  Meetings 
and  rallies  were  held  everywhere.  At 
a  meeting  in  Asheville,  the  local  con¬ 
gressmen  spoke,  followed  by  a  French 
army  officer  who  sang  the  French 
national  anthem.  He  reminded  his 
audience  how  France  had  helped 
America  win  its  independence  from 
Britain.  Towns  and  counties  all  had 
quotas,  and  if  they  reached  their  quo¬ 
tas,  they  received  honor  flags.  By 
May  of  1918,  64  counties  and  271 
towns — among  them  Monroe,  Smith- 
field,  and  Kings  Mountain — had  won 
honor  flags.  The  final  report  showed 


that  North  Carolinians  had  raised  over 
$27  million  for  the  war  effort.  County 
chairmen  reported  that  the  Liberty 
Loan  drives  had  made  people  more 
“community-spirited.”  It  also  helped  to 
improve  relations  between  whites  and 
blacks. 

Another  way  to  support  the  war 
effort  was  to  grow  and  conserve  food. 
The  National  Food  Administration 
divided  North  Carolina  into  eight  dis¬ 
tricts,  with  a  food  administrator 
appointed  for  each  county.  All  citi¬ 
zens,  including  children  and  city 
dwellers,  were  supposed  to  raise 
food,  not  waste  it.  Planting  a  garden 
showed  patriotism,  and  food  left 
uneaten  on  a  plate  brought  scowls  of 
disapproval.  Sugar  was  rationed 
from  May  to  December  of  1918.  As  a 
result  of  these  efforts,  North  Carolina 
produced  four  times  as  much  food  in 


1918  as  it  did  in  1917. 

Efforts  to  preserve  all  that  food 
were  also  highly  successful.  While 
some  was  dried,  the  main  method  of 
preservation  was  canning,  mostly  by 
canning  clubs.  North  Carolina  had 
142  of  these  clubs,  with  a  total  mem¬ 
bership  of  12,000  women  and  girls. 
Seventeen  times  as  many  cans  were 
put  up  in  1917  as  had  been  in  1916. 

The  state’s  factories  and  mines 
also  heavily  supported  the  war  effort. 
Surry  and  Cherokee  counties  pro¬ 
duced  manganese,  Cabarrus  and 
Rowan  counties  mined  pyrites,  and 
Jackson  and  Buncombe  counties 
turned  out  chromium.  These  miner¬ 
als  were  used  for  making  military 
equipment  and  munitions.  Textile 
plants  all  across  the  state  produced 
clothing  and  tents  for  the  army,  while 
factories  in  Raleigh  and  Sanford 
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Ouilters  in  Yancey  County  made  this  quilt  to  honor  their  county's  World  War  I  veterans.  Each  soldier  is  named  on  the  quilt  along  with  a  description 
of  how  he  served  his  country.  Gold  stars  honor  those  who  died  in  service. 
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made  ammunition.  At  least  two 
coastal  towns  built  ships  during  the 
war:  Wooden  ships  were  built  at 
Morehead  City  and  steel  ships  at 
Wilmington.  The  Liberty  Shipbuilding 
Company  in  Wilmington  was  even 
building  concrete  ships  by  the  end  of 
the  war! 

All  existing  charitable  and  service 
organizations  and  almost  all  churches 
in  the  state  helped  with  the  war  effort. 
When  the  war  started,  volunteers 
swamped  the  Red  Cross,  it  sent 
people  to  work  in  field  and  base  hos¬ 
pitals  in  France  and  at  home  and 
taught  first  aid  to  civilians.  Of  the 
doctors  who  volunteered  to  go  to 
France  at  least  two  were  women — 


Mary  Latham  of  Highlands  and  Anna 
Gove  of  Greensboro.  The  YMCA 
was  also  extremely  active  in  work 
related  to  the  war.  It  operated  “huts” 
at  home  and  abroad  for  servicemen. 

It  also  recruited  mechanics,  railroad 
builders,  and  other  skilled  workers  to 
go  to  France.  Some  new  service 
organizations,  such  as  the  North 
Carolina  Women’s  Committee  and 
the  War  Camp  Community  Service, 
did  much  to  assist  the  older  organiza¬ 
tions. 

The  children  of  North  Carolina 
worked  just  as  hard  as  the  adults  and 
contributed  a  great  deal.  Boy  Scouts 
participated  in  patriotic  rallies  and  the 
Liberty  Loan  drives.  The  Woodcraft 


Girls  distributed  food  pledge  cards 
and  enrolled  as  “Potatriots,”  entering 
a  competition  for  growing  the  largest 
potato  crop.  The  Camp  Fire  Girls 
baby-sat  for  women  working  in  war 
plants  and  helped  the  Red  Cross  roll 
bandages  and  make  dressings  for 
wounds.  Girl  Scouts  were  involved  in 
all  those  activities  and  sold  war 
bonds,  made  scrapbooks  for  hospi¬ 
tals,  and  wrapped  Christmas  pack¬ 
ages  for  soldiers. 

Clearly  the  people  of  North  Car¬ 
olina  believed  strongly  in  the  “war  to 
end  all  wars”  and  wanted  to  “make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy.”  That 
is  why  they  worked  so  hard  to  help 
whip  the  kaiser. 


North  Carolinians  used  many  ways  to  show 
support  for  their  loved  ones  in  Europe. 

Mothers  and  sisters  knitted  socks  to  send  to 
fighting  sons  and  brothers.  Students  in 
schools  created  service  banners  that  showed 
how  many  relatives  they  had  fighting  in  the 
war:  Blue  stars  represented  family  members  in 
service  while  gold  stars  stood  for  servicemen 
who  had  been  killed. 


Definitions 


A  nation  makes  large-scale  use  of  its  economic 
resources  and  its  civilian  population  in  total  war. 

Money  paid  for  the  use  of  money  is  called  interest. 

The  Red  Cross  is  an  international  organization  that 
cares  for  sick  and  wounded  people  during  wars  and 
disasters.  YMCA  stands  for  the  Young  Men’s 


Christian  Association,  a  worldwide  organization  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  welfare  of  young  men.  Like  the  Girl 
Scouts,  the  Woodcraft  Girls  and  the  Camp  Fire 
Girls  were  service  groups  for  young  women. 

Kaiser  is  German  for  emperor.  It  comes  from  the 
Latin  word  Caesar.  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II  was  the  ruler  of 
Germany  from  1 888  to  1 91 8. 
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Boot  camp  in  Charlotte 


By  Edward  S.  Perzel 


In  the  summer  of  1917,  the 
United  States  government 
needed  places  to  train  large 
numbers  of  troops  quickly.  It  looked 
to  the  South  because  of  its  warm  cli¬ 
mate.  The  North  Carolina  cities  of 
Fayetteville  and  Charlotte  sent  dele¬ 
gations  to  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
competed  for  the  favor  of  officials  in 
charge  of  locating  the  new  camps. 

On  July  13,  the  officials  announced 
Charlotte  as  their  choice  for  Camp 
Greene.  Fayetteville  citizens  immedi¬ 
ately  asked  Charlotte  officials  to  help 
them  obtain  a  camp,  too.  Later 
Fayetteville  and  Raleigh  both  became 
sites  for  army  camps.  Before  the  war 
was  over,  other  camps  were  also 
built:  Camp  Bragg  in  Fayetteville  and 
Camp  Polk  in  Raleigh. 

No  time  was  wasted  after  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  build  Camp  Greene.  On  July 
23,  the  Consolidated  Engineering 
Company  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  put 
1 ,200  men  to  work  on  the  project. 
Eventually,  there  would  be  nearly 
8,000  men  working  to  build  the  camp. 


Camp  Greene  was  named  in  honor 
of  Revolutionary  War  General 
Nathanael  Greene.  It  occupied  2,500 
acres  and  held  2,000  buildings, 
including  a  60-acre  hospital  facility 
with  2,000  beds.  It  contained  more 
than  a  mile  of  horse  stables,  a  YMCA, 
a  post  office,  and  a  bakery  that  pro¬ 
duced  40,000  loaves  of  bread  a  day. 
The  camp  had  25  miles  of  roads,  50 
miles  of  water  pipe,  and  301  miles  of 
electrical  wire.  An  additional  15,000 
acres  west  of  Charlotte  were  used  for 
rifle  and  artillery  ranges.  The  lumber 
it  took  to  build  Camp  Greene  could 
have  paved  a  walkway  two  feet  wide 
from  Charlotte  to  the  Golden  Gate 
Bridge  in  San  Francisco. 

The  first  troops  arrived  on  Septem¬ 
ber  6,  only  six  weeks  after  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  camp  had  begun.  Most  of 
the  men  who  were  sent  to  Camp 
Greene  came  from  New  England  and 
the  western  states.  Troops  from 
Massachusetts  accounted  for  the 
largest  number.  The  camp  was  a 
melting  pot  of  nationalities,  and  some 


of  the  troops  were  recent  immigrants 
who  barely  spoke  English.  About  five 
hundred  men  took  English  lessons  at 
the  YMCA.  Few  people  had 
expected  any  black  troops  to  be  sent 
to  a  southern  camp,  but  at  one  time 
14,000  black  troops  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  Connecticut  were  stationed 
there.  In  all,  Camp  Greene  added 
40,000  people  to  the  Charlotte  area. 

Men  expecting  to  enjoy  the  sunny 
South  soon  found  themselves  facing 
one  of  the  harshest  winters  on 
record.  Heavy  rain,  snow,  sleet,  and 
extreme  cold  plagued  the  camp, 
which  stayed  muddy  for  most  of  its 
existence.  Troops  living  in  tents  on 
wooden  platforms  had  difficulties 
staying  warm.  Most  were  forced  to 
burn  green  wood  for  fuel,  which  gave 
off  a  lot  of  smoke  but  little  heat. 

Troops  remained  at  the  camp  for 
thirty  to  ninety  days  while  they  trained 
in  trench  warfare.  More  than  five 
miles  of  zigzag  trenches  were  dug  to 
duplicate  the  ones  on  battlefields  in 
France.  These  trenches  averaged  a 
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depth  of  eight  feet,  but  some  were 
fifteen  feet  deep,  and  some  had 
bunkers  as  deep  as  thirty  feet 
underground. 

The  day  started  at  5:45  a.m.  when 
the  bugler  blew  reveille,  and  ended 


mated  that  half  of  the  80,000  people 
who  lived  in  Charlotte  and  at  Camp 
Greene  were  infected,  causing  more 
than  1 ,200  deaths  in  a  few  short 
months.  One  funeral  home  had  sixty 
bodies  awaiting  burial,  and  citizens 


Churches  organized  to  make  every¬ 
one  feel  at  home.  Some  Sundays  as 
many  as  4,000  soldiers  were  invited 
to  individual  homes  for  dinner  after 
church  services.  Businesses  were 
monitored  to  prevent  price  gouging, 


at  1 1 :00  p.m.  with  taps.  Weekends 
provided  time  for  recreation  including 
baseball,  football,  boxing,  and 
volleyball. 

There  were  remarkably  few  disci¬ 
plinary  problems,  considering  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  men  who  passed 
through  Camp  Greene.  Records  indi¬ 
cate  only  2,200  charges  for  minor 
offenses  and  just  500  courts-martial. 

The  most  serious  problem  the 
camp  faced  was  the  influenza  epi¬ 
demic  of  1918  and  1919.  It  is  esti- 


told  of  coffins  stacked  like  wood  at 
the  train  station,  waiting  to  be  shipped 
home. 

During  World  War  I,  the  United 
States  government  established  the 
Fosdick  Commission  to  aid  relations 
between  army  camps  and  nearby 
civilian  populations.  In  Charlotte, 
commission  members  made  sure  that 
soldiers  had  rooms  in  the  city  and 
found  space  for  visiting  families. 
Townsfolk  provided  socials,  band 
concerts,  and  community  sings. 


and  the  sale  of  liquor  was  carefully 
controlled. 

Camp  Greene,  Camp  Bragg,  and 
Camp  Polk  aided  the  war  effort  by 
training  troops.  But  they  also  greatly 
helped  the  economic  development  of 
North  Carolina.  Camp  Greene 
brought  thousands  of  men  to  this 
state,  and  many  returned  to  marry 
and  settle  down  when  the  war  ended. 
Charlotte’s  growth  as  a  major  city 
started  with  the  decision  to  build 
Camp  Greene.  * 


Definitions 

Immigrants  move  from  one  country  to  another  to  live 
there. 

Bunkers  are  fortified  shelters  built  partly  or  entirely 
below  ground. 

A  bugle  or  drum  plays  reveille,  a  signal  for  soldiers 
to  wake  up  in  the  morning.  Taps  is  the  signal  for 
“lights  out”  at  night. 


Military  trials  for  soldiers  who  are  accused  of  break¬ 
ing  armed  forces  laws  are  called  courts-martial. 

A  civilian  is  not  a  member  of  the  military. 

Selling  things  that  people  need  for  a  much  higher 
price  than  they  are  worth  is  price  gouging. 
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Thousands  of  miles  from  home 


By  John  Lee  Bumgarner 


Let's  pretend.  You  are  travel¬ 
ing  in  another  country.  That 
country's  government 
declares  war  on  your  government, 
and  you  are  held  prisoner  against 
your  will  until  the  war  is  over,  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  from  home.  How 
would  you  feel?  Lonely?  Homesick? 
Scared?  Something  like  this  hap¬ 
pened  to  many  German  people  on 
ships  in  American  ports  in  1917. 

How  did  this  happen?  When  war 
began  in  1914.  America  remained 
neutral.  Ninety-four  German  cargo 
and  passenger  ships  stayed  in  United 
States  ports  for  safety.  Their  cap¬ 
tains  were  afraid  that  British  warships 
would  sink  them,  causing  the  loss  of 
cargo,  crew,  and  passengers.  At  first 


In  1917,  the  United  States  declared  war 
against  Germany,  and  ninety-four  German 
ships  in  American  ports  were  seized  by  the 
American  government.  The  Vaterland,  largest 
steamship  in  the  world  at  the  time,  had  been 
waiting  out  the  war  in  New  York  harbor  since 
1914.  It  was  renamed  Leviathan  when  it  was 
confiscated  and  could  move  more  than  14,000 
American  troops  on  each  trip  to  Europe. 


the  stranded  Germans  moved  freely 
around  the  country,  but  once  America 
declared  war  against  Germany  in 
1 91 7,  they  became  enemies  of  the 
United  States. 

The  presence  of  these  Germans  and 
their  ships  was  both  a  problem  and  a 
solution  for  the  United  States.  Many 
Americans  were  afraid  the  ships'  offi¬ 
cers  and  crews  were  spying  for  Ger¬ 
many.  but  the  American  government 
could  not  send  them  back  on  the 
ships — the  British  would  sink  them. 
Something  had  to  be  done  with  the 
German  passengers  and  crew.  Since 
they  were  not  in  the  military,  they 
could  not  be  considered  prisoners  of 
war  and  had  to  be  treated  differently. 
They  had  to  be  treated  as  internees. 


And  something  had  to  be  done  with 
the  ships — what  would  happen  to 
them?  The  American  government 
decided  that  they  could  be  used  to 
help  to  solve  another  problem  the 
government  had.  Soldiers  and  war 
supplies  had  to  be  carried  overseas 
to  the  war  in  Europe,  but  there  were 
not  enough  American  merchant  ships 
to  get  the  job  done.  So,  ships 
needed  to  be  buift,  but  there  was  not 
much  time  or  money  available.  In  the 
end.  American  leaders  decided  to 
use  the  German  ships  to  carry  Ameri¬ 
can  soldiers  and  supplies  overseas. 
This  saved  months  of  time  that  would 
have  been  spent  building  new  ships 
and  saved  millions  of  dollars  in  build¬ 
ing  costs. 
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The  Mountain  Park  Hotel  in  Hot  Springs  (Top)  became  home  to  seven 
hundred  German  ships '  officers.  The  German  internees  spent  their  time 
attending  classes,  working,  playing  games,  and  building  a  small,  model 
village  (Bottom)  to  remind  them  of  their  homeland. 


President  Wilson  decided  to  look 
for  an  internment  camp  to  hold  the 
internees.  The  ideal  site  required  a 
mild  climate,  needed  to  be  isolated, 
and  had  to  have  buildings  and  sewer, 
water,  and  electrical  services.  The 
site  also  needed  to  be  close  to  rail¬ 
road  lines  for  transportation  but  away 
from  large  cities  and  out  of  the  public 
eye.  Officials  investigated  sites  in 
New  England,  New  York,  and  North 
Carolina.  They  decided  on  the  Moun¬ 
tain  Park  Hotel  in  Hot  Springs,  North 
Carolina. 

Located  in  Madison  County  in  the 
mountains  north  of  Asheville,  Hot 
Springs  is  beside  the  French  Broad 
River.  It  was  chosen  for  its  lack  of 
mosquitoes  and  its  mild  climate.  The 
hotel  had  been  built  for  300  guests, 
but  the  American  government 
planned  to  place  about  700  German 
ships’  officers  in  it.  Another  thirty-six 
buildings  had  to  be  built,  including 
barracks  for  the  remaining  1 ,600 


crewmen  from  the  ships,  a  dining 
room  and  kitchen,  a  camp  hospital, 
showers,  lavatories,  and  guard¬ 
houses  for  civilian  guards.  Most  of 
the  structures  were  built  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  but  the  YMCA  built  a  recre¬ 
ation  room  and  a  school  building. 

The  Germans  spent  their  time 
swimming  and  playing  golf,  tennis, 
and  croquet.  Others  tended  flower 
and  vegetable  gardens.  Some  were 
paid  by  the  government  for  labor  in 
the  camp.  Many  attended  classes  to 
learn  English,  math,  and  navigation, 
and  some  even  built  a  small  village 
with  buildings  that  looked  like  those  in 
Germany. 

There  were  many  different  reac¬ 
tions  to  having  the  “enemy"  so  close 
to  an  American  town.  Some  towns¬ 
people  were  jealous  that  the  Ger¬ 
mans  were  being  paid  for  labor  inside 
the  camp.  Others  felt  that  the  Ger¬ 
mans  received  too  much  to  eat,  espe¬ 
cially  since  Americans  were  having 


meatless  days  to  conserve  food.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  local  residents 
welcomed  the  Germans  because  they 
brought  new  jobs  to  the  area.  Most 
guards  were  citizens  of  Hot  Springs 
and  the  surrounding  county.  Families 
of  the  officers  and  crews  came  and 
lived  in  town  to  be  near  their  men, 
and  they  brought  money  to  the  town’s 
economy.  Local  businesses  bene¬ 
fited  from  the  orders  for  lumber  and 
plumbing  supplies  needed  to  build  the 
camp. 

After  only  fourteen  months,  the 
American  government  decided  to 
close  the  camp  and  to  make  the 
Mountain  Park  Hotel  a  hospital  for 
wounded  American  soldiers.  Some 
of  the  detainees  were  placed  in  jobs 
outside  the  camp.  On  August  30, 

1 91 8,  the  remainder  were  sent  to  Fort 
Oglethorpe,  Georgia,  where  new  bar¬ 
racks  were  being  built.  They  all  were 
eventually  sent  home  in  September 

1919.  * 


Definition 

Civilian  people  who  are  forced  to  stay  in  a  certain  place  during  wartime  are  called  internees. 


\ 
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Life  on  the  western  front 


By  Les  Jensen 


American  soldiers  of  World 
War  I  experienced  a  great 
deal  of  hardship  while  fighting 
on  the  western  front  in  France  and 
Belgium. 

Since  air  transportation  was  still  a 
dream,  America's  doughboys  trav¬ 
eled  on  ships  to  France.  These  troop 
ships  were  often  crowded  and 
uncomfortable,  with  bunks  stacked 
several  layers  high,  and  the  men  and 


their  equipment  forced  into  tiny 
spaces.  The  soldiers  came  up  on 
deck  only  once  or  twice  a  day,  usu¬ 
ally  for  exercise  or  lifeboat  drill. 

Many  had  never  been  to  sea  before, 
so  they  became  sick  from  the  pitch¬ 
ing  and  rolling  of  the  ship. 

Troop  ships  sailed  in  convoys, 
groups  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  vessels 
sailing  in  formation.  They  were  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  American  navy.  The 


convoys  constantly  zigzagged  across 
the  water,  making  them  difficult  tar¬ 
gets  for  German  submarines. 
Athough  there  were  sightings  of  sub¬ 
marines,  only  a  few  American  troop 
ships  were  sunk  during  the  war. 

Almost  all  Americans  arrived  at 
French  ports  like  Saint-Nazaire  and 
Brest.  However,  the  30th  Division, 
which  had  a  large  number  of  North 
Carolinians,  was  sent  first  to  Britain. 


During  World  War  I,  travel  by  car  and  plane  was  new.  People  still  used  trains  and  ships  to  travel  great  distances.  So  after  months  of  basic  training  in 
American  camps  like  Camp  Greene  in  Charlotte,  new  soldiers  loaded  onto  trains  that  took  them  to  ports  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  There,  they 
boarded  ships  that  were  uncomfortable  and  overcrowded.  The  trip  across  the  ocean  usually  took  about  ten  days. 
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There  the  soldiers  were  given  more 
training  before  going  to  France  to  join 
with  the  British  army. 

Most  of  the  doughboys  had  time  for 
training.  The  81st  Division,  another 
unit  with  many  North  Carolinians, 
arrived  in  France  in  August  1918  but 
did  not  see  combat  until  November. 
Experienced  French  and  English 
instructors  taught  them  about  trench 


warfare  at  schools  in  the  rear.  Then 
the  troops  were  sent  to  quiet  sectors 
in  the  front  lines  to  become  familiar 
with  conditions  there. 

No  matter  how  realistic  their  train¬ 
ing  was,  nothing  could  have  pre¬ 
pared  the  Americans  for  the  devasta¬ 
tion  of  the  western  front.  Four  years 
of  war  had  left  the  battlefront  so 
churned  up  by  shells  and  trenches 


that  it  looked  like  the  surface  of  the 
moon.  Poison  gas  had  killed  much 
of  the  vegetation.  In  Flanders,  Bel¬ 
gium,  where  the  30th  Division  fought, 
the  land  was  flat  and  low,  and  the 
trenches  were  often  knee-deep  in 
water.  When  it  was  rainy,  a 
wounded  man  might  drown  in  the 
mud. 

By  1918,  the  western  front 


Instead  of  going  directly  to  the  front  lines  once  they  reached  Europe,  American  doughboys  first 
went  to  schools  in  the  rear.  There,  experienced  French  and  British  soldiers  updated  them  on 
trench  warfare  (Left).  By  the  time  doughboys  reached  the  western  front,  they  had  been  stationed 
on  quiet  sectors  of  the  front  lines.  Still,  the  first  sight  of  the  western  front  was  a  shock  for  the 
newcomers  (Below):  Four  years  of  artillery  shelling  and  trench  digging  had  left  once  beautiful 
fields  and  woods  looking  like  the  surface  of  the  moon.  Poison  gases  had  killed  much  of  the 
vegetation.  And  the  weather  was  rainy — as  rainy  as  the  fields  were  muddy. 


trenches  ran  in  a  four-hundred-mile 
line  through  France  and  Belgium 
from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Alps.  Each 
set  of  trenches  consisted  of  several 
lines:  a  main  line  and  up  to  four  lines 
behind  it.  The  trenches  were  usually 
about  four  feet  wide  and  about  eight 
feet  deep,  but  in  some  places  they 
were  much  shallower.  Soldiers  rein¬ 
forced  the  sides  with  sandbags,  bun¬ 
dles  of  sticks  or  logs,  or  sheet  metal. 

All  trenches  were  dug  in  a  zigzag 
pattern.  The  section  facing  the 
enemy  line  was  known  as  a  fire 
trench.  The  zigzags,  intended  to 
keep  shell  fragments  from  spreading 
very  far,  were  called  traverses.  All 
along  the  line  were  strong  points, 
sometimes  built  of  concrete,  where 


machine  guns  were  placed. 

Short  trenches,  or  saps,  extended 
about  thirty  feet  toward  the  enemy 
line.  These  led  to  listening  posts 
where  sentries  could  listen  for  enemy 
troops  sneaking  up  at  night.  All 
across  the  front,  fifty  feet  of  barbed 
wire  entanglements  protected  the 
trench.  The  area  between  the  Allied 
barbed  wire  and  the  enemy’s  wire 
was  known  as  no-man's-land. 

The  line  trenches  were  connected 
by  zigzag  communication  trenches. 
Every  night,  small  groups  made  the 
difficult  journey  along  these  trenches 
to  the  rear  for  supplies.  The  network 
of  trenches  could  be  very  confusing, 
especially  in  the  dark.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  all  trenches  had  names  or  num¬ 


bers,  and  maps  showed  every  inter¬ 
section,  fire  trench,  dugout,  and 
wire  belt. 

The  Germans  had  had  four  years 
to  improve  their  trenches.  By  1918, 
their  line  was  made  up  of  concrete- 
reinforced  bunkers,  often  several  sto¬ 
ries  below  ground,  with  electric  lights 
and  elaborate  barracks.  Their  posi¬ 
tions  had  been  chosen  carefully,  and 
they  were  defended  by  machine 
guns,  barbed  wire,  and  artillery. 

The  major  problem  for  soldiers  in 
the  trenches  was  simple  survival. 
Most  hardly  saw  the  enemy  and 
spent  their  days  repairing  damage 
from  shells  or  cave-ins,  hauling  food 
and  water  to  the  front,  and  carrying 
wounded  men  to  the  rear. 


By  1918,  trenches  of  the  western  front  crossed  four  hundred  miles  of  France  and  Belgium.  Trenches  were  normally  about  four  feet  wide  and  eight 
feet  deep  (Above,  left)  although  some  could  be  deeper  or  shallower.  They  were  often  supported  with  sandbags,  sticks,  stones,  metal,  or  any  other 
material  that  was  available.  A  front  consisted  of  several  lines  of  zigzag  trenches  (Above,  right) — a  fire  line,  or  front  line,  trench  was  the  most 
dangerous.  A  second,  third,  and  sometimes  even  a  fourth  line  trench — all  spotted  with  dugouts  for  resting  and  with  strong  points  for  shooting — were 
used  in  certain  areas.  Communication  trenches  ran  across  line  trenches  to  connect  them.  Trenches  were  often  protected  by  rows  of  barbed  wire 
entanglements.  This  aerial  photo  (Next  page)  shows  examples  of  trenches  surrounding  a  small  village  near  Bellicourt.  France.  It  also  shows 
barbed  wire  entanglements — notice  the  shadows  that  run  roughly  parallel  to  the  line  trenches  and  haphazardly  across  some  of  the  communication 
trenches. 
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Food  often  arrived  cold,  and  during 
artillery  bombardments,  it  might  not 
come  for  hours  or  days.  Much  of  the 
time  doughboys  lived  on  the  so- 
called  Reserve  Ration  of  hard  bread, 
canned  meat  (usually  corned  beef, 
known  to  the  men  as  Corned  Willy), 
and  instant  coffee.  The  army  also 
developed  an  Emergency  Ration, 
with  a  cake  of  powdered  meat  and 
wheat  and  one  of  chocolate.  Each 
cake  weighed  about  an  ounce.  The 
meat  could  be  eaten  dry,  boiled  into 
a  gruel,  or  sliced  and  fried.  The 
chocolate  could  be  eaten  dry  or 
boiled  into  a  hot  drink.  Both  the  cof¬ 
fee  and  the  entire  Emergency  Ration 
were  among  the  first  successful 
attempts  at  making  instant  food. 


The  two  most  hideous  parts  of 
trench  warfare  were  the  rats  and  the 
bodies  of  dead  soldiers.  Rats  were 
everywhere,  spreading  disease  and 
feeding  on  food  scraps  and  bodies. 

In  many  sectors  of  the  front,  the  dead 
were  buried  in  or  near  the  trenches. 
Artillery  blasts  could  dig  up  the 
bodies,  then  bury  them  again. 

Every  two  weeks,  usually  at  night, 
new  units  came  up  to  the  front  lines 
through  the  communication  trenches. 
They  relieved  those  who  had  served 
on  the  line.  The  unit  being  relieved 
then  had  a  week  or  two  of  rest  in  the 
rear.  Usually,  this  “rest”  involved  a 
lot  of  labor. 

The  troops  welcomed  rest  periods, 
even  though  they  were  never  very  far 


from  the  front  lines.  Rest  camps 
were  usually  set  up  in  deserted  vil¬ 
lages  where  doughboys  used  old 
stone  barns  or  houses  for  shelter. 
Soldiers  found  the  few  villagers  they 
met  to  be  solid  people  who  still  sup¬ 
ported  the  war  even  after  they  had 
lost  nearly  everything.  The  villagers 
and  the  Americans  became  friends. 
Also  in  the  rear,  the  American  Red 
Cross,  the  Knights  of  Columbus, 
the  YMCA,  and  other  organizations 
provided  many  of  the  little  comforts 
that  made  life  on  the  front  easier. 

The  most  important  things  the 
doughboy  brought  with  him,  more 
important  than  his  training  and  his 
weapons,  were  his  youth  and  confi¬ 
dence.  The  Americans  were  not  as 
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America's  doughboys  wore  heavy  uniforms  and  carried  all  of  their  equipment  with  them — they  had  nowhere  else  to  put  it  or  store  it  all.  This 
equipment  (Above;  left  to  right,  top  to  bottom)  was  also  heavy  and  bulky:  rifle,  bayonet,  knapsack,  cup  and  mess  kit,  trench  shovel,  canteen  and 
cover,  ammunition  belt,  uniform  (woolen  jacket,  pants,  and  leg  wrappings),  helmet,  gas  mask  and  its  case,  and  hobnailed  boots.  This  doughboy 
(Next  page)  is  wearing  the  uniform  and  some  of  the  equipment.  For  the  first  time  in  any  modern  war.  all  soldiers  on  the  front  wore  metal  helmets  to 
protect  their  heads  from  bullets  and  shrapnel. 
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Every  two  weeks,  doughboys  were  relieved  of  front  line  duty.  During  these  rest  periods,  they  often  stayed  in  abandoned,  bombed-out  villages.  In 
the  villages  where  residents  had  stayed,  the  soldiers  became  friends  with  common  people  who  had  most  likely  lost  all  their  possessions,  family,  and 
friends — yet  who  continued  to  support  the  war  effort. 


experienced  as  the  Germans,  but 
they  made  up  for  any  lack  with 
energy  and  enthusiasm.  More  than 
that,  the  time  they  spent  in  the 


trenches  convinced  them  that  the 
only  way  to  win  the  war  was  to  break 
out  of  the  trenches  and  force  the 
Germans  into  the  open  country 


beyond.  There,  the  Germans  could 
be  defeated  by  superior  American 
weapons  and  the  strength  of  the 
young,  confident  doughboys.  * 


Definitions 

American  soldiers  were  called  doughboys  as  early 
as  the  Mexican-American  War  (1846-1848),  but  no 
one  knows  exactly  why.  The  term  might  have  had  to 
do  with  the  bread  they  ate  or  the  adobe  mud  they 
marched  through.  Adobe  is  a  doughlike  clay  soil, 
which  is  found  in  Texas  and  Mexico. 

The  rear  during  war  is  the  area  of  the  battle  zone  far¬ 
thest  from  the  enemy. 

A  dugout  was  a  man-made  cave  in  the  side  of  a 
trench  that  could  be  used  for  living,  for  storage,  and 


for  protection  from  enemy  fire.  A  wire  belt  was  a 
zone  of  long  strings  of  barbed  wire,  which  protected 
the  trenches  from  attack.  The  barbed  wire  was  often 
coiled  and  entangled. 

Food  packed  and  shaped  into  a  solid  cube  can  be 
called  a  cake. 

The  Knights  of  Columbus  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
church  organization  that  helps  people  in  need. 
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Technology  and  the  weapons  of  war 


By  A.  Torrey  McLean 


One  of  the  saddest  facts 
about  World  War  I  is  that 
millions  died  needlessly 
because  military  and  civilian  leaders 
were  slow  to  adapt  their  old-fash¬ 
ioned  strategies  and  tactics  to  the 
new  weapons  of  1914.  New  technol¬ 
ogy  made  war  more  horrible  and 
more  complex  than  ever  before.  The 
United  States  and  other  countries  felt 
the  effects  of  the  war  for  years 
afterwards. 

The  popular  image  of  World  War  I 
is  soldiers  in  muddy  trenches  and 
dugouts,  living  miserably  until  the 


next  attack.  This  is  basically  correct. 
Technological  developments  in  engi¬ 
neering,  metallurgy,  chemistry,  and 
optics  had  produced  weapons  dead¬ 
lier  than  anything  known  before.  The 
power  of  defensive  weapons  made 
winning  the  war  on  the  western  front 
all  but  impossible  for  either  side. 

When  attacks  were  ordered,  Allied 
soldiers  went  “over  the  top,”  climbing 
out  of  their  trenches  and  crossing  no- 
man’s-land  to  reach  enemy  trenches. 
They  had  to  cut  through  belts  of 
barbed  wire  before  they  could  use 
rifles,  bayonets,  pistols,  and  hand 


grenades  to  capture  enemy  positions. 
A  victory  usually  meant  they  had 
seized  only  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
shell-torn  earth  at  a  terrible  cost  in 
lives.  Wounded  men  often  lay  help¬ 
less  in  the  open  until  they  died. 

Those  lucky  enough  to  be  rescued 
still  faced  horrible  sanitary  conditions 
before  they  could  be  taken  to  proper 
medical  facilities.  Between  attacks, 
the  snipers,  artillery,  and  poison  gas 
caused  misery  and  death. 

Airplanes,  products  of  the  new 
technology,  were  primarily  made  of 
canvas,  wood,  and  wire.  At  first  they 


Americans  flew  planes  from  stations  like  these  in  France  during  World  War  I.  But  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  no  one  realized  the  role  airplanes 
would  play  in  the  next  few  years,  in  1903  when  Orville  and  Wilbur  Wright  finally  got  off  the  ground  at  Kitty  Hawk,  North  Carolina,  they  had  no  idea 
how  their  invention  would  be  used.  But  when  war  broke  out  in  Europe  in  1914,  airplanes  were  put  into  regular  military  use,  and  their  technological 
growth  was  rapid.  They  were  first  used  to  spy  on  enemy  troop  movements.  Soon,  pilots  began  leaning  over  the  sides  of  their  aircrafts  to  shoot  at 
enemy  soldiers  with  rifles  and  pistols.  And  as  more  and  more  planes  took  to  the  skies,  dogfights — air  battles  between  enemy  pilots — became 
common.  In  1916,  Germany  began  using  fighter  planes  with  machine  guns  that  could  fire  between  passes  of  propellers  instead  of  shooting  them  off. 
By  the  end  of  the  war,  both  sides  were  also  using  bombers. 
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Forty-two  British 
tanks  put  quite  a 
scare  into  German 
troops  when  they 
were  unveiled  at 
Somme,  France,  in 
September  1916. 

The  British  invention 
was  soon  copied  by 
many  countries  on 
both  sides.  Tanks 
became  available  In 
all  sizes,  from  under 
three  tons  to  more 
than  sixty  tons.  This 
two-man  French  tank 
shows  the  compact 
design  and 
caterpillar-belt  tracks 
that  made  them  so 
valuable  to  offensive 
battles. 


were  used  only  to  observe  enemy 
troops.  As  their  effectiveness 
became  apparent,  both  sides  shot 
planes  down  with  artillery  from  the 
ground  and  with  rifles,  pistols,  and 
machine  guns  from  other  planes.  In 
1916,  the  Germans  armed  planes 
with  machine  guns  that  could  fire  for¬ 
ward  without  shooting  off  the  fighters’ 
propellers.  The  Allies  soon  armed 
their  airplanes  the  same  way,  and 
war  in  the  air  became  a  deadly  busi¬ 
ness.  These  light,  highly  maneuver- 
able  fighter  planes  attacked  each 
other  in  wild  air  battles  called  dog¬ 
fights.  Pilots  who  were  shot  down 
often  remained  trapped  in  their 
falling,  burning  planes,  for  they  had 


This  zeppelin  has  settled  to  the  ground  after  being  shot  down  in  France.  Germany  commonly  used  fleets — or  groups — of  zeppelins  to  drop  bombs 
over  English  and  French  villages.  Even  London  was  a  target  until  the  faster  and  more  maneuverable  airplane  became  common  enough  to  defend 
the  city  from  zeppelin  attacks.  In  August  1918,  the  German  Naval  Airship  Service  made  its  last  of  159  attacks  over  England.  By  then  the  dirigibles 

had  killed  557  Allied  citizens  in  the  war. 
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no  parachutes.  Airmen  at  the  front 
did  not  often  live  long.  Germany  also 
used  its  fleet  of  huge  dirigibles,  or 
zeppelins,  and  large  bomber  planes 
to  drop  bombs  on  British  and  French 
cities.  Britain  retaliated  by  bombing 
German  cities. 

Back  on  the  ground,  the  tank 
proved  to  be  the  answer  to  stalemate 
in  the  trenches.  This  British  invention 
used  American-designed  caterpillar 
tracks  to  move  the  armored  vehicle 
equipped  with  machine  guns  and 
sometimes  light  cannon.  The  tank 
worked  effectively  on  firm,  dry 
ground,  in  spite  of  its  slow  speed, 
mechanical  problems,  and  vulnerabil¬ 
ity  to  artillery.  Able  to  crush  barbed 
wire  and  cross  trenches,  the  tank 
moved  forward  through  machine  gun 
fire  and  often  terrified  German  sol¬ 
diers  with  its  unstoppable  approach. 

Chemical  warfare  first  appeared 
when  the  Germans  used  poison  gas 
during  a  surprise  attack  in  Flanders, 
Belgium,  in  1915.  At  first,  gas  was 
just  released  from  large  cylinders  and 
carried  by  the  wind  into  nearby 
enemy  lines.  Later,  phosgene  and 
other  gases  were  loaded  into  artillery 
shells  and  shot  into  enemy  trenches. 
The  Germans  used  this  weapon  the 
most,  realizing  that  enemy  soldiers 
wearing  gas  masks  did  not  fight  as 
well.  All  sides  used  gas  frequently  by 
1 91 8.  Its  use  was  a  frightening 
development  that  caused  its  victims  a 
great  deal  of  suffering,  if  not  death. 


Chemical  warfare  was  first  used  by  Germany  in  1915.  Gas  was  distributed  by  firing  gas-filled 
canisters  and  shells  into  Allied  trenches.  Or,  it  could  effect  a  larger  area  if  winds  were  used  to 
spread  the  gases  from  large,  open  containers.  This  January  1918  photo  (Below)  shows  another  ' 
method  of  using  gas:  It  is  being  blown  into  the  air  by  generators  and  then  carried  by  the  wind  into 
enemy  territory.  The  Germans  soon  became  aware  of  several  advantages  to  using  poison  gases. 
Victims  who  came  into  contact  with  gases  were  burned  or  asphyxiated — choked  to  death — 
depending  on  the  type  of  gas  used.  Soldiers  with  only  minor  exposure  were  at  least  forced  out  of 
combat  duty  for  a  while.  The  Germans  also  found  that  even  after  gas  masks  were  somewhat 
perfected,  soldiers  wearing  masks  became  clumsy  and  half-blinded  by  them. 


One  of  the  most  powerful  weapons  developed  in  World  War  I  was  the  Paris  Gun,  unveiled  by  Germany  in  January  1918.  These  cannon  could  fire  a 
200-pound,  9  'A- inch-wide  shell  more  than  seventy  miles,  allowing  Germany  to  bomb  Paris  for  nearly  five  weeks  from  behind  German  lines.  Other 
artillery  pieces  of  a  similar  size,  like  this  American  gun  (Above),  were  soon  developed  and  brought  in  by  the  Allies.  The  most  destructive  new 
weapon  of  the  war  was  the  machine  gun.  This  German  Model  1908  (Next  page,  top,  left)  was  based  on  a  machine  gun  designed  by  an  American, 
Hiram  Maxim  It  was  water  cooled  and  could  fire  continuously  from  a  belt  of  bullets.  Another  belt-fed,  water-cooled  field  machine  gun  based  on 
Maxim  's  design  was  the  British  Vickers  machine  gun  (Next  page,  top,  right).  The  Lewis  Gun  (Next  page,  bottom)  was  one  of  the  most  versatile 
weapons  of  the  war.  It  was  used  in  the  field  by  infantry  troops  and  could  be  mounted  on  airplanes  and  tanks.  A  smaller,  lighter  submachine  gun  like 
this  Bergmann  Model  18/1  (Page  30)  was  the  first  practical  submachine  gun  that  was  meant  to  be  fired  and  carried  by  hand.  It  was  developed  by  the 
Germans  and  used  late  in  the  war.  Ammunition  was  contained  in  a  snail-drum  magazine  that  could  hold  thirty-two  rounds  before  being  changed  or 
refilled. 
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Both  sides  used  a  variety  of  big 
guns  on  the  western  front,  ranging 
from  huge  naval  guns  mounted  on 
railroad  cars  to  short-range  trench 
mortars.  The  result  was  a  war  in 
which  soldiers  near  the  front  were 
seldom  safe  from  artillery  bombard¬ 
ment.  The  Germans  used 
super-long-range  artillery  to  shell 


Paris  from  almost  eighty  miles  away. 
Artillery  shell  blasts  created  vast, 
cratered,  moonlike  landscapes  where 
beautiful  fields  and  woods  had  once 
stood. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  tech¬ 
nological  advance  during  World  War  I 
was  the  improvement  of  the  machine 
gun,  a  weapon  originally  developed 


by  an  American,  Hiram  Maxim.  The 
Germans  recognized  its  military 
potential  and  made  large  numbers 
ready  for  use  in  1914.  They  also 
developed  air-cooled  machine  guns 
for  airplanes  and  improved  those 
used  on  the  ground,  making  them 
lighter  and  easier  to  move.  The 
weapon’s  full  potential  was  demon- 
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strated  on  the  Somme  battlefield  in 
July  1916,  when  German  machine 
guns  killed  or  wounded  almost  60,000 
British  soldiers  in  only  one  day. 

At  sea,  submarines  attacked  ships 
far  from  port.  In  order  to  locate  and 
sink  German  U-boats,  British  scien¬ 
tists  developed  underwater  listening 
devices  and  underwater  explosives 
called  depth  charges.  Warships 
became  faster  and  more  powerful 
than  ever  before  and  used  newly 


invented  radios  to  communicate 
effectively.  The  British  naval  block¬ 
ade  of  Germany,  which  was  made 
possible  by  developments  in  naval 
technology,  brought  a  total  war  to 
civilians.  The  blockade  caused  a 
famine  that  finally  brought  about  the 
collapse  of  Germany  and  its  allies  in 
late  1918.  Starvation  and  malnutri¬ 
tion  continued  to  take  the  lives  of 
German  adults  and  children  for  years 
after  the  war. 


The  firing  stopped  on  November  1 1 , 
1 91 8,  but  modern  war  technology 
had  changed  the  course  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Millions  had  been  killed, 
gassed,  maimed,  or  starved.  Famine 
and  disease  continued  to  rage 
through  central  Europe,  taking  count¬ 
less  lives.  Because  of  rapid  techno¬ 
logical  advances  in  every  area,  the 
nature  of  warfare  had  changed  for¬ 
ever,  affecting  soldiers,  airmen, 
sailors,  and  civilians  alike.  afc 


Definitions 

Armed  forces  develop  strategies,  or  overall  plans,  to 
fight  wars.  Tactics  are  smaller-scale  plans  to  fight  a 
battle. 

Technology  is  the  practical  use  of  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge.  Engineering  is  the  planning,  building,  and  run¬ 
ning  of  machines  and  other  structures.  Metallurgy  is 
the  science  of  working  with  metals.  Chemistry  is  the 
science  that  investigates  the  basic  substances  that 
all  things  are  made  of.  Optics  is  the  science  dealing 
with  light  and  vision. 

To  guard  against  attack,  an  army  uses  defensive 
weapons. 

Sanitary  places  are  clean  and  healthy.  The  trenches 
were  filled  with  dirt  and  germs — they  were  not  sani¬ 
tary. 


Snipers  shoot  at  people  from  hidden  places. 

A  dirigible  is  a  balloon  with  a  stiff  skeleton,  which  is 
moved  by  propellers  and  steered  by  a  rudder,  much 
like  a  boat.  In  fact,  dirigibles  were  also  called 
airships. 

Instead  of  wheels,  tanks  have  caterpillar  tracks — 
ridged  belts  designed  to  move  the  tanks  easily 
through  mud  and  over  trenches  and  hills. 

Warships  use  depth  charges,  explosives  dropped 
into  the  water  and  set  to  explode  at  a  certain  depth, 
against  submarines. 

A  famine  is  an  extreme  lack  of  food  in  a  region  or 
country.  People  suffer  from  malnutrition  when  they 
do  not  get  enough  to  eat  or  when  they  eat  the  wrong 
kinds  of  food. 
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“May  God  refuse  to  me  seeing  ever  another  battle” — 

combat  on  the  western  front 

By  Tom  Belton 


Going  over  the  top  and  venturing  into  no-man  's-land  to  assault  enemy  positions  was  a  confusing  and  dangerous  job:  “The  air  was  filled  with  smoke, 
dust,  and  fog  to  where  you  didn't  have  much  chance  to  keep  your  sense  of  direction  ...  if  we  got  forty  feet  away  from  the  other  men  we  couldn’t  see 
them.  ” 


When  Congress  declared 
war  against  Germany  in 
the  spring  of  1917,  the 
United  States  military  was  poorly  pre¬ 
pared  to  train  and  arm  volunteers  and 
draftees.  The  regular  army  was 
small  and  did  not  have  enough 
places  to  train  the  large  number  of 
Americans  needed  to  fight  in  France. 
Although  most  United  States  soldiers 
received  at  least  six  months  of  train¬ 


ing,  some  troops  were  shipped  to 
France  with  only  one  week  of  military 
experience.  Despite  an  all-out  effort, 
it  was  1 91 8  before  enough  American 
soldiers  arrived  overseas  to  end  the 
war. 

The  trench  warfare  of  World  War  I 
was  much  like  what  North  Carolina 
Confederates  had  experienced  at 
Petersburg,  Virginia,  near  the  end  of 
the  Civil  War  (1861-1865).  But  tech¬ 


nology  of  the  early  1900s  had  greatly 
changed  the  weapons  soldiers  used. 
Without  enough  weapons  of  their 
own,  United  States  troops  often 
trained  and  fought  using  French  and 
British  rifles,  machine  guns,  and 
artillery.  British  and  French  instruc¬ 
tors  taught  American  troops  to  use 
the  bayonet,  trench  knife,  and  hand 
grenade  in  close  combat.  Dough¬ 
boys  also  learned  how  to  dig  and 
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Once  the  crawling  doughboys  found  their  way  to  the  enemy  and  cut  through  barbed  wire  entanglements,  fighting  began  in  the  trenches.  A  lack  of 
space  forced  soldiers  to  fight  a  deadly  brawl — stabbing  with  trench  knives,  firing  with  pistols,  pounding  with  clubs,  slashing  with  shovels.  This  knife 
and  pistol  were  used  by  North  Carolinians  in  the  trenches  of  France  and  Belgium.  The  shovel  and  club  were  used  by  Germans. 


repair  trenches,  how  to  listen  for 
incoming  artillery  shells,  how  to  pro¬ 
tect  themselves  from  poison  gas,  and 
how  to  string  and  cut  through  barbed 
wire. 

Conditions  at  the  front  were  almost 
always  wretched.  Roy  Jackson  Mar¬ 
shall  of  Forsyth  County  noted  his  first 
reaction  to  life  in  the  trenches  in  an 
April  1918  diary  entry: 

My  first  24  hours  on  the  West¬ 
ern  Front.  Arrived  about  1 1 
o’clock  p.m.  muddy  and  tired. 

It  was  raining  and  had  been  so 
for  many  days.  Mud  was  nearly 
knee  deep.  We  finally  found 
our  dugout  after  walking  miles  it 
seemed  [with]  full  pack,  so  slip¬ 
ping  and  sliding  we  went  in  the 
dugout.  It  had  mud  all  over  the 
floor  and  a  big  pool  of  water 
under  the  boards.  After  unpack¬ 
ing  we  went  to  bed  or  rather  got 
on  a  bunk.  Well,  when  the 
candle  went  out  and  all  was  still 


we  got  introduced  to  the  trench 
rats  and  oh  what  a  welcome 
they  gave  us.  Never  will  I  forget 
it  or  them. 

Whether  soldiers  were  living  in 
trenches  or  assaulting  German  posi¬ 
tions,  artillery  was  a  greater  danger 
than  bullets.  So,  trenches  had  bomb 
proofs  to  provide  shelter  from  fre¬ 
quent  artillery  attacks.  James  Madi¬ 
son  Marshall,  brother  of  Roy  Jackson 
Marshall,  wrote  their  sister  back  in 
North  Carolina,  “Do  not  be  uneasy 
about  us,  for  our  dugouts  are  fairly 
deep  and  safe  and  of  course,  bomb 
proof  until  hit  by  a  bomb,  or  shell, 
then  not  always  destroyed.” 

By  the  time  Americans  arrived  on 
the  front,  the  use  of  poison  chlorine 
gas  was  common.  Soldiers  on  watch 
had  to  alert  their  comrades  when  gas 
was  detected.  A  hanging  artillery 
shell  casing  often  served  as  a  warn¬ 
ing  bell,  but  they  also  used  special 
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Whether  soldiers 
were  living  in 
trenches  or  making 
offensive  moves  into 
enemy  territory, 
shells  from  artillery 
units  such  as  this  75- 
millimeter  gun  on  the 
Lorraine  front  in 
September  1918 
were  a  greater 
danger  to  soldiers  on 
the  battlefield  than 
bullets.  Guns  are 
measured  by  the 
width  of  the  bullet  or 
barrel.  This  one  is 
75  millimeters  across, 
about  2  A  inches. 


Because  American  arsenals  could  not  provide  enough  American-made  rifles  like  this  Springfield  (Below,  third  from  top),  doughboys  often  trained  and 
fought  with  the  British  Enfield  (Below,  top)  and  French  Lebel  (Below,  bottom).  Germans  used  rifles  like  their  Mauser  (Below,  second  from  top). 

British,  German,  and  American  bayonets  (top  three)  were  simple  blade  bayonets,  shaped  like  knives.  The  French  also  used  blade  bayonets,  but 
they  continued  using  an  older  needle  style  that  had  a  pointed  tip  and  was  triangular  where  it  attached  to  the  rifle  muzzle. 


wooden  rattles  to  signal  the  presence 
of  gas.  American  soldiers  wore  pro¬ 
tective  masks  modeled  after  those 
used  by  the  British.  These  were 
always  uncomfortable  and  sometimes 
did  not  work  if  they  were  used  the 
wrong  way. 


Barbed  wire  protected  both  Ger¬ 
man  and  Allied  trenches.  When  it 
was  destroyed  by  artillery  fire,  front 
line  soldiers  repaired  the  wire  entan¬ 
glements  at  night.  National  Guards¬ 
man  William  F.  Crouse,  who  served 
in  the  105th  Engineer  Regiment, 


recalled  what  it  was  like  to  crawl  out 
into  no-man’s-land  to  string  and 
repair  barbed  wire:  “They  had  iron 
stakes  that  screwed  into  the  ground 
[and]  you  would  screw  some  here 
and  stretch  the  barbed  wire.  Under 
the  cover  of  darkness,  it  was  rela- 


Gas  warfare  was  common  by  the  time  America 
entered  the  war.  Soldiers  were  assigned  to 
watch  for  gas  clouds  and  to  warn  their 
comrades  when  gas  was  detected.  One  way 
to  warn  them  was  to  bang  an  empty  artillery 
shell  casing.  Special  wooden  rattles  (Above) 
were  also  frequently  used.  Once  the  alarm 
was  sounded,  everyone  put  on  these  awkward 
masks  (Flight).  Armies  developed  different 
masks  for  their  soldiers.  Left  to  right  are 
masks  that  were  worn  by  British,  French, 
American,  and  German  soldiers.  The  hood  on 
the  bottom  was  an  early  British  model. 


Nightly  ventures  were  made  into  no-man's-land  to  extend  and  repair  barbed  wire  entanglements:  "Under  the  cover  of  darkness,  it  was  relatively  safe 
to  move  about  and  work  but,  when  [the  Germans ]  shot  up  those  flare  lights  you  had  better  be  lying  in  that  mud:  you  had  better  not  be  up. "  This 
exploding  phosphorus  bomb  gives  such  a  bright  light  that  it  easily  reveals  a  dodging  soldier. 


tively  safe  to  move  about  and  work 
but,  when  [the  Germans]  shot  up 
those  flare  lights  you  had  better  be 
lying  in  that  mud;  you  had  better  not 
be  up.  They  would  shoot  up  those 
flare  lights  and  open  up  a  machine 
gun  on  you.” 

When  troops  went  over  the  top, 
they  usually  fixed  bayonets  and 
moved  out  from  their  trenches  in  a 
series  of  organized  waves.  However, 
platoon  sergeant  Roby  Yarborough  of 


Lexington  reported  that  no  matter 
how  well  any  attack  was  planned,  it 
quickly  broke  down  in  the  confusion 
of  battle: 

We  were  supposed  to  have  a 
solid  front  to  move  forward  at 
the  same  time,  but  it  didn’t 
last.  .  .  .  The  air  was  filled  with 
smoke,  and  dust,  and  fog  to 
where  you  didn’t  have  much 
chance  to  keep  your  sense  of 


direction.  I  think  that  partially 
accounts  for  the  disorder  we 
had  within  the  ranks.  A  few  of 
us  could  stay  together,  but  if  we 
got  maybe  forty  feet  away  from 
the  other  men  we  couldn’t  see 
them. 

Once  in  enemy  trenches,  fighting 
became  little  more  than  a  deadly 
brawl  with  soldiers  using  rifles,  pis¬ 
tols,  bayonets,  trench  knives,  clubs, 
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North  Carolina ’s  30th  Division  became  famous 
for  breaking  through  the  Hindenburg  Line  in 
September  1918.  This  letter  home  states  very 
simply  what  the  battle  was  like  for  Edgar 
Blanchard  of  Cumberland  County. 


and  shovels  to  kill  each  other. 

During  World  War  I,  American  sol¬ 
diers  fought  in  fourteen  battles  in 
France  and  Belgium.  North  Carolin¬ 
ians  in  the  30th  Division  won  lasting 


glory  for  breaking  through  the  fabled 
Hindenburg  Line  and  capturing  the 
extensive  Saint-Quentin  tunnel  com¬ 
plex  on  September  29,  1918.  After 
the  Battle  of  Saint-Mihiel,  Ishan  Bar¬ 


ney  Hudson  of  Winston-Salem 
expressed  the  feelings  of  many  com¬ 
bat  troops  when  he  said,  “May  God 
refuse  to  me  seeing  ever  another 
battle.”  * 


Definitions 

The  regular  army  is  a  permanent  military  organiza¬ 
tion.  This  word  also  describes  people  who  have 
decided  to  make  the  military  their  career. 

Bomb  proofs  were  dugouts  reinforced  against 
bombs. 
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Medicine  on  the  battlefield 


By  John  Campbell 


From  a  medical  standpoint, 

World  War  I  was  a  miserable 
and  bloody  affair.  In  less  than 
a  year  the  American  armed  forces 
suffered  more  than  318,000  casual¬ 
ties,  of  which  1 20,000  were  deaths. 
Almost  6,000  of  these  casualties 
were  North  Carolinians. 

When  the  United  States  entered 
the  war  in  1917,  the  army  did  not 
have  an  established  medical  corps. 
During  the  war,  the  army  medical 
corps  copied  parts  of  the  French 
and  English  medical  system  that  had 
been  in  use  for  the  past  three  years. 
This  system  arranged  military 
medical  staff  in  a  practical  manner. 
Stretcher-bearers  first  came  into  con¬ 
tact  with  the  wounded  and  moved 
them  from  trenches  to  waiting  ambu¬ 
lances.  The  first  aid  treatment  these 
medics  gave  often  saved  lives.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Andrew  Green  wrote  to  friends 
in  Raleigh  praising  the  stretcher- 
bearers  who  carried  him  over  one 
mile  through  enemy  shell  fire  after  he 
was  wounded  in  the  leg.  Private 
Clarence  C.  Moore  related  that  he 
“was  a  stretcher  bearer  in  the  Hin- 
denburg  Line  for  about  half  a  day. 

We  had  to  step  on  these  dead  sol¬ 
diers  to  keep  from  going  in  the  water 
and  mud  so  deep  and  throwing  the 
[wounded]  off  the  stretcher.  .  . 
Motorized  transport  proved  to  be 


the  fastest  and  most  efficient  way  to 
move  the  wounded.  Ambulances 
rushed  them  to  mobile  dressing  sta¬ 
tions  or  field  hospitals  that  followed 
the  advancing  and  retreating  troops. 
From  there  the  severely  injured  were 
taken  to  base  hospitals  far  behind  the 
lines.  North  Carolinians  organized 
and  staffed  the  317th  Ambulance 
Company  and  Base  Hospital  65. 

Felix  Brockman  of  Greensboro 
volunteered  for  the  321st  Ambulance 
Company,  which  was  made  up  of 
men  from  the  Greensboro  and 
Winston-Salem  areas.  He  recorded 
that  wounded  men  were  brought  from 
the  battlefield  to  a  triage  area  to  be 
sorted  out.  Generally  there  were  four 
kinds  of  cases:  gas  injuries,  shell 
shock,  diseases,  and  wounds. 

World  War  I  was  the  first  conflict 
to  see  the  use  of  deadly  gases  as  a 
weapon.  Gas  burned  skin  and  irri¬ 
tated  noses,  throats,  and  lungs.  It 
could  cause  death  or  paralysis  within 
minutes,  killing  by  asphyxiation.  As 
soon  as  troops  learned  that  gas  was 
in  their  area,  they  had  to  put  on 
masks.  Even  having  the  fumes  in 
their  clothing  could  cause  blisters, 
sores,  and  other  health  problems. 
Bathing  and  changing  clothes  imme¬ 
diately  helped  but  was  not  always 
possible.  Many  thousands  of  gas  vic¬ 
tims  suffered  the  painful  effects  of 


damaged  lungs  throughout  their  lives. 
The  use  of  these  gases  was  banned 
after  the  end  of  World  War  I. 

Some  injuries  were  not  physical. 
Most  soldiers  got  used  to  living  in 
muddy  areas  filled  with  rats,  rotting 
corpses,  and  exploding  shells,  but 
others  could  not.  As  the  war  pro¬ 
gressed,  a  mental  illness  caused  by 
these  conditions  became  known  as 
shell  shock.  Sufferers  could  be  hys¬ 
terical,  disoriented,  paralyzed,  and 
unable  to  obey  orders. 

Soldiers  lived  and  fought  in 
trenches  that  were  little  more  than 
swamplike  holes  in  the  ground — a 
perfect  breeding  ground  for  disease. 
Doctors  and  nurses  could  do  little  to 
help  soldiers  with  influenza  and 
intestinal  flu,  and  these  diseases 
killed  more  men  than  machine  gun 
bullets. 

Unmerciful  pests  such  as  lice  also 
lived  in  the  trenches.  One  North 
Carolinian  remarked,  “At  first  we  had 
only  one  kind  [of  lice];  but  now  we 
have  the  gray-back,  the  red,  the 
black,  and  almost  every  color  imagin¬ 
able.”  Lice  lived  on  the  soldiers' 
unclean  clothes  and  bodies.  The 
only  way  to  get  rid  of  the  itchy  pests 
was  to  bathe  and  change  clothes,  but 
often  weeks  passed  before  they 
could  do  this.  Many  soldiers  also 
suffered  from  what  doctors  called 
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Stretcher-bearers  had  the  unpleasant 
and  dangerous  task  of  moving  wounded 
soldiers  from  trenches  to  waiting 
ambulances,  sometimes  long  distances 
away  through  gun  and  artillery  fire.  The 
attention  and  first  aid  treatment  they 
gave  on  the  way  often  saved  lives. 


trench  foot.  After  they  stood  in  water 
for  weeks  at  a  time,  their  socks  would 
begin  to  grow  to  their  feet.  In  severe 
cases,  the  soldiers’  feet  had  to  be 

amputated. 

Women  as  well  as  men  cared  for 
the  injured  and  ill.  Thousands  of 
women  volunteered  as  nurses,  and 


many  worked  at  least  a  fourteen-hour 
day  in  the  hospitals.  They  often  had 
to  come  back  on  duty  when  hospital 
trains  arrived  with  more  wounded  sol¬ 
diers.  Nurses  also  served  in  evacua¬ 
tion  hospitals  only  eight  or  ten  miles 
behind  the  front  lines  and  well  within 
the  range  of  German  artillery. 


Wounded  soldiers  remarked  that  hav¬ 
ing  female  nurses  as  part  of  the 
medical  staff  was  very  important. 
Their  skillful  care  saved  many  lives, 
and  they  reminded  the  injured  of  their 
mothers,  sisters,  wives,  and  girl¬ 
friends  back  home. 

Military  medicine  had  not  changed 
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much  in  the  fifty  years  since  the 
American  Civil  War.  Battlefield  doc¬ 
tors  were  slow  to  understand  the  link 
between  exposure  and  the  infections 
that  set  in  quickly  in  dirty  battlefield 
hospitals.  As  doctors  became  more 
aware  of  this  link,  they  had  to  make 
sure  that  the  wounded  were  brought  to 
the  operating  table  within  twelve  hours 
or  the  risk  of  infection  greatly 
increased.  There  was  only  salt  water 
to  rinse  wounds,  and  there  was  no 
medication  to  stop  infection  once  it 
had  started.  Thousands  of  men  lost 
arms,  legs,  and  even  their  lives. 

But  advances  in  some  medical  tech¬ 
niques  kept  pace  with  the  mass 
destruction  of  war.  Doctors  developed 
and  practiced  new  ways  to  treat 
severe  cases  of  tissue  damage,  burns, 
and  contagious  diseases.  Blood 
transfusions  were  given  under  battle¬ 
field  conditions.  Doctors  began  using 
X-ray  equipment  to  locate  bullets  and 
shrapnel  during  operations.  The 
quality  of  American  base  hospitals 
increased  as  their  medical  staffs  grew 
used  to  the  rigors  of  the  western  front. 

Even  though  medical  staffs 
improved  over  time,  the  average  sol¬ 
dier  did  not  trust  doctors.  Marion 
Andrews  of  Winston-Salem  got  a 
piece  of  shrapnel  in  his  leg  when  a 
wagon  he  was  sleeping  in  was  hit  by  a 
German  shell.  He  refused  to  report  to 
a  field  hospital,  hoping  that  the  wound 
was  minor.  After  a  week  he  found  he 
had  developed  blood  poisoning,  and 


only  then  did  he  surrender  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  doctors. 

When  it  became  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  the  United  States  developed  a 
medical  corps.  At  first  its  training  and 
equipment  was  wholly  lacking  and  it 


Ambulances  rushed 
wounded  soldiers  to 
mobile  field  hospitals 
like  this  one  set  up  in 
the  ruins  of  a 
bombed-out  church 
in  France.  These 
hospitals  were 
moved  as  troops 
advanced  and 
retreated.  After 
treatment  here, 
soldiers  either 
returned  to  battle  or 
were  loaded  onto 
trams  that  carried 
them  to  larger,  safer, 
and  better  equipped 
base  hospitals  far 
behind  the  lines. 


was  ill-prepared  to  deal  with  war.  But 
as  Americans  began  to  enter  combat, 
the  corps  produced  a  workable 
medical  system  and  actually  made 
advances  in  the  field  of  medicine. 


Definitions 

A  group  of  soldiers  that  is  trained  for  special  military 
service,  such  as  medical  care,  makes  up  a  corps. 

Triage  is  an  emergency  medical  system  used  to 
choose  which  patients  need  treatment  and  in  which 
order. 

Asphyxiation  is  death  from  lack  of  oxygen. 

Intestinal  flu  is  usually  a  temporary  illness  marked 
by  nausea,  pain,  and  vomiting. 

A  limb  of  the  body  that  has  been  cut  off  by  surgery 

has  been  amputated. 


Coming  into  contact  with  anything  harmful  to  the 
body,  such  as  germs,  viruses,  or  bad  weather,  is 
called  exposure.  An  infection  is  a  disease  caused 
by  exposure  to  germs. 

A  disease  that  one  person  can  “catch”  from  another 

is  contagious. 

Blood  transfusions  transfer  blood  from  a  healthy 
person  to  a  wounded  person  who  has  lost  blood. 

Pieces  of  shrapnel  are  metal  fragments  from  an 
explosive  device  such  as  a  mine,  a  grenade,  or  an 
artillery  shell. 
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North  Carolina  and  the  “Spanish  Lady” 


By  Tom  Belton 


In  1918,  a  deadly  Influenza  epidemic  hit  the  United  States.  During  its  peak  in  October  and  November,  only  two  kinds  of  people  could  be  found  in 
North  Carolina — those  who  were  sick  and  those  who  were  caring  for  the  sick.  Most  doctors  and  nurses  had  gone  to  Europe  to  care  for  Allied 
soldiers,  but  Dr.  V/.  S.  Rankin  worked  tirelessly  to  recruit  and  relocate  doctors  and  nurses  for  communities  hit  hard  by  the  ‘Spanish  Lady. "  One  of  his 
efforts  was  placing  advertisements  like  this  in  newspapers. 


WANTED 


Physicians  and  Nurses  at  Once 

,  To  Aid  in  the  Fight  in  North  Carolina  Against 


INFLUENZA 


The  situation  in  the  State  is  serious. 

Many  people  arc  dying  for  lack  of  attention. 
Many  communities  arc  wholly  wjtbout  phy¬ 


sicians  and  nurses. 

In  many  other  communities  medical  and 


nursing  attention  is  wholly  inadequate  to  meet 
the  need. 


To  save  human  life  there  must  l>e  immediate 
response  on  the  jwrt  of  physicians  and  nurses 
who  <an  possibly  l»e  spared  from  their  home 
community  for.relief  work.*  -  - 

Nurses  will  he  |ut id  &r>  jht  day  and  expenses. 
In  volunteering  for  this  duty  use  either  tele¬ 


graph  or  telephone  collect  and  give  the  follow¬ 
ing  information:  Age,  Training  School,  Grad¬ 
uation  Year,  Whether  Registered  Nurse  or  Li¬ 
censed  in  North  Carolina,  and  earliest  possible 
date  available  for  duty. 

Physicians  will  be  paid  1 15  per  day  and  ex¬ 
penses.  Those  answering  this  call  use  either 
telegraph  or  telephone  collect  and  state  earl¬ 
iest  possible  date  available  for  duty. 

The  emergency  is  so  great  that  it  is  urged 
u|k>n  both  physicians  and  nurses  who  volun¬ 
teer  for  this  duty  that  they  be  prepared  to  re¬ 
spond  at  once  upon  receipt  of  request  to  report 
for  work. 


STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH 


Raleigh,  N.  CL 


Address 


L  CLASS  OF.SEityiCE 

SYMBOL 

Telegram 

/  ' -  •  "V 

bTu*  ” 

CwUttS  ’-■* 

Night  M ****** 

Nits 

Night  L«tt«r  , 

NL 

it  none  of  time  hire*  symbol* 
appears  after  th*  check  (number  of 
wonts)  this  Is  a  tslsgram.  Other* 
wise  It*  character  lalraf  tested  by  th* 
symbei  appearing  after  the  check. 

BECEIKQ  AT 


V.: 


TEL 


NEWCOMB  CARLTON.  PRKSIDCNT 


UNION 


AM 


QCOROE  W.  E.  ATKINS.  PIRVT  VICK-PRBSIDKNT 


CLASS'  OF  SERVICE 

SYMBOL 

Telegram 

Day  Lettar 

Blue 

Night  Meseage 

NH* 

Night  Letter 

N  L 

If  non*  of  these  three  symbols 
appears  after  the  check  (number  of 
words)  this  Is  a  telegram.  Other¬ 
wise  Its  character  Is  Indicated  by  the 
symbol  appearing  after  the  check. 

.'TTT|/f-T:  ■  kilOREHEAO  CITY  NC  1010AM  OCT  T-1918 


;.W  S  RANKIN  ygj  r  1  • 

'■  '  ,  ■  ■'  ’  ■.•■■'  '  * 

STATE  HEALTH  OFFICER  RALEIGH/ NC 

ONE  HUNDRED  FIFTY  OUT  OF  FIVE -HONORED  OF  OUR  MEN  010  NOK  REPORT 

FOR  IftORK  THIS  MORNING  ON  ACCOUNT  SPANISH  INFLUENZA  WE  THINK  PHYSICANS 

■  /  '.'■■■  ■  ■  '  ;  ■  .  ■ 

CAN  HANDLE  THE  SITUATION  IF  YOU  CAN  ARRANGE  TO  SUPPLY  US  KITH  TWO 
TRAINED  NURSES  WE  HAVE  MADE  EVERY  ENDEAVOR  TO  GET  NURSES  IN  THIS 
SECTION  BUT  HAVE  FAILED  THE  MAJORITY  OF  MEN  WHO  ARE  AFFECTED  ARE  FROM 
OUT  OF  TOWN  AND  HAVE  WO  ONE  HERE  TO  LOOK  AFTER  THEM  YOUR  ASSISTANCE 
IS  NECESSARY  AND  IMPERATIVE  WIRE  WHAT  RELEIF  YOU  CAN  GIVE  US  ANO  HOW 


SOON  OUR  EXPENSE 


Jl-f>jSiWF§UILDlNG  CO  1150A 


The  influenza  struck  every  age,  class,  and  race.  It  spread  so  rapidly  that  little  could  be  done.  While  some  businesses  had  already  closed  because 
of  sick  employees,  local  health  officers  ordered  other  public  places,  such  as  schools,  churches,  theaters,  and  stores,  closed  as  well.  Tar  Heel 
communities  resembled  western  ghost  towns  as  residents  hid  or  suffered  in  their  homes. 


Germany  was  not  the  only 
enemy  North  Carolinians 
faced  during  World  War  I. 

A  silent  foe  stalked  both  soldier  and 
civilian  alike  and  slaughtered  some 
twenty  million  people  worldwide 
before  it  finally  retreated.  This  enemy 
was  a  new  strain  of  influenza  nick¬ 
named  the  “Spanish  Lady.”  The 
name  came  from  a  rumor  that  the  dis¬ 
ease  had  started  in  Spain. 

Influenza  killed  almost  500,000 
Americans— ten  times  the  number  of 
American  soldiers  who  died  in  com¬ 
bat  during  the  war.  American  troop 
ships  returning  home  with  sick  sol¬ 
diers  brought  the  flu  to  the  home 
front.  In  a  single  week  in  October 
1918,  an  estimated  21,000  Ameri¬ 
cans  died.  In  North  Carolina  13,644 


people  died  before  the  epidemic 
finally  went  away.  During  its  peak  in 
October  and  November,  there  were 
only  two  kinds  of  people  in  the 
state — those  who  were  sick  with 
influenza  and  those  who  were  trying 
to  save  them. 

The  illness  sometimes  lasted  seven 
to  ten  days.  It  hit  suddenly  with  chills, 
a  high  fever,  upset  stomach,  weak¬ 
ness,  and  other  symptoms.  It  contin¬ 
ued  until  the  patient  either  recovered 
or  died.  Influenza  struck  without 
regard  to  class  and  race,  but  the 
majority  of  victims  were  young  adults 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty. 
Pregnant  women  had  an  especially 
hard  time.  Each  day  local  newspa¬ 
pers  listed  names  of  citizens  who  had 
died  since  the  last  issue. 


Mrs.  C.  R.  Hudson  lived  near  Oak- 
wood  Cemetery  in  Raleigh  and 
recalled  that  “they  died  so  fast  they 
could  not  have  proper  burials.  They 
couldn’t  dig  graves  fast  enough.”  Dr. 
W.  S.  Rankin,  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  recruited  doctors 
and  nurses  for  communities  espe¬ 
cially  hard  hit  by  influenza.  The  epi¬ 
demic  spread  so  rapidly  that  health 
officials  often  could  not  do  much 
except  offer  advice  through  newspa¬ 
per  columns  and  health  pamphlets. 

Influenza  spread  when  people  were 
in  close  contact,  so  local  health  offi¬ 
cers  moved  swiftly  to  close  public 
schools  and  colleges,  churches,  the¬ 
aters,  fairs,  and  dance  halls.  Stores, 
textile  mills,  and  other  businesses 
also  closed.  Employees  were  either 
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/As  the  influenza  epidemic  passed,  many  soldiers  who  faced  death  in  Europe  every  day  mourned  relatives  who  had  died  on  the  home  front.  Not 
much  could  actually  be  done  for  the  sick,  but  the  Vick's  Family  Remedies  Company  of  Greensboro  made  pills  and  a  salve — a  soft,  greasy  skin 
medication — to  offer  some  relief  from  la  grippe,  another  term  for  the  deadly  disease. 


sick,  afraid  of  getting  sick,  or  at  home 
taking  care  of  the  sick.  Tar  Heel 
communities  looked  like  western 
ghost  towns  as  residents  remained 
inside  their  homes. 

Few  communities  escaped  the  epi¬ 
demic,  and  even  fewer  had  the 
resources  to  care  for  the  sick.  Hospi¬ 
tals  were  not  large  enough  to  handle 
all  the  patients,  so  temporary  hospi¬ 
tals  opened  in  churches,  schools,  and 
armories.  Doctors  could  not  answer 
all  of  the  calls  of  those  affected, 
especially  in  farming  communities. 
Many  trained  nurses  had  left  to  care 
for  wounded  soldiers,  so  communities 
often  had  to  rely  on  women  serving 


as  volunteer  nurses.  Women  also 
opened  nurseries  to  care  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  families  stricken  with  influ¬ 
enza  and  labored  in  food  kitchens 
to  feed  the  children  of  the  poor. 
Although  the  disease  crossed  all  the 
lines  of  class  and  race,  segregation 
policies  required  separate  care  for 
African-American  and  white  victims. 
Still,  white  communities  readily 
accepted  the  services  of  black  nurses 
to  care  for  their  patients. 

By  the  close  of  1 91 8.  the  worst 
months  of  the  epidemic  had  passed. 
North  Carolina  soldiers  in  France  had 
carefully  followed  reports  of  the  flu  at 
home  through  letters  and  newspa¬ 


pers.  Many  soldiers  who  faced  death 
daily  at  the  front  mourned  relatives 
who  had  died  an  ocean  away  from 
the  war. 

The  citizens  of  Raleigh  believed 
that  those  who  had  served  as  volun¬ 
teers  should  be  properly  recognized 
for  their  work.  These  men  and 
women  had  labored  tirelessly  in  car¬ 
ing  for  others,  and  some  had  become 
ill  and  died  as  a  result.  In  the  early 
1920s,  a  monument  was  put  up  on 
the  Wake  County  Courthouse 
grounds  in  Raleigh.  It  honored  those 
who  had  given  their  lives  caring  for 
others  during  the  epidemic  of  1918. 

* 


Definitions 

A  disease  that  spreads  so  rapidly  that  many  people 
have  it  at  the  same  time  is  called  an  epidemic. 


Segregation  is  the  separation  of  one  racial  group 
from  another. 
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On  the  outskirts 

By  Vivian  Lea  Stevens 


During  World  War  1,  North 

Carolina  women  made  major 
contributions  to  the  war  effort 
by  working  in  a  variety  of  volunteer 
organizations.  One  of  the  largest 
was  the  American  Red  Cross.  One 
Red  Cross  worker  with  ties  to  North 
Carolina  was  Suzanne  Breckinridge 
Hoskins. 


Nurse  Suzanne  Hoskins  (Front,  standing 
outside  ambulance)  of  Guilford  County  was 
one  of  many  women  who  volunteered  for 
European  service  in  the  American  Red  Cross. 

Like  most  young  women  volunteer¬ 
ing  for  service,  Hoskins  probably  had 
visions  of  nursing  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers  near  the  front  line  trenches. 
But  the  Red  Cross  had  other  plans  for 
her.  She  was  assigned  to  work  with 
the  Children’s  Bureau  in  France. 
Arriving  in  France  in  October  of  1917, 
Hoskins  settled  into  her  work  as  chief 
nurse  at  Evian-les-Bains,  a  resort  on 
the  border  of  France  and  Switzerland 


on  the  banks  of  Lake  Geneva.  She 
described  her  accommodations  to  her 
sister: 

We  are  on  the  beautiful  lake,  in 
a  quaint  little  town  of  Evian.  It  is 
a  summer  resort,  the  wonderful 
baths  of  Evian.  .  .  .  The  A.R.C. 
has  taken  over  this,  oh  really 
splendid  property— -Hotel  Cha- 
tillet.  The  hotel  is  to  be  the 
hospital  and  the  [staff]  cottages 
the  nurses  homes.  .  .  .  We  will 
not  open  before  [the  middle  of] 
November.  The  refugees  come 
in  at  certain  times— one  thou¬ 
sand  at  a  time— then  there  is  a 
rest— and  then  again  they 
come — a  thousand  again— old 
men,  women,  and  children— 
poor,  poor  children. 


The  refugees  were  sent  to 
Hoskins’s  hospital  from  German  pris¬ 
ons  and  war-torn  regions  of  France 
and  Belgium.  Many  of  the  children 
had  lost  their  homes,  had  been  sepa¬ 
rated  from  their  parents,  and  had  only 
the  clothes  they  were  wearing. 

Drawings  were  often  a  part  of 
Hoskins’s  letters  to  her  sister.  On 
November  24,  1917,  she  described 
one  of  the  children  she  helped: 
“Another,  a  fat  little  gentleman  of 
five— very  much  rolled  up  in  an 
immense  tippet— He  very  deter¬ 
minedly  blinked  away  his  tears  and 
when  I  got  him  unpacked,  i  said 
‘Well — how  do  you  do,  sir?’  He  dim¬ 
pled  up  at  me  and  said,  ‘Qui 
Madame!’  very  heartily.” 

Hoskins  and  her  staff  provided 
these  children  with  basic  medical 
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Hoskins  wrote 
frequent  letters  home 
to  her  sister.  She 
sometimes  added 
sketches  and 
drawings  like  this  one 
of  a  little  boy  in  a 
tippet. 
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Hoskins  helped  care 
for  refugee  children 
in  war-torn  France 
and  Belgium.  News 
of  their  situations  also 
reached  the  home 
front  with  stories, 
photos,  and 
advertisements  in 
popular  magazines  of 
the  time  like 
Woman's  Home 
Companion. 


care  as  well  as  warm  clothes  and  a 
clean  bed.  “Our  part  of  the  game  is 
this,  here  on  the  border  to  get  all  sick 
and  diseased  children  and  to  care  for 
them — to  keep  disease  from  the 
entire  country  of  France — we  have 
scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  measles, 
mumps,  chicken  pox,  tuberculosis, 
pneumonia,  and  many  feet  tired  out.” 

In  addition  to  her  work  at  Evian-les- 
Bains,  Hoskins  worked  at  La  Choux 
where  she  was  responsible  for  setting 
up  a  children’s  hospital.  She  and  the 


staff  helped  care  for  175  children. 
When  she  first  arrived  there,  the 
head  of  the  hospital,  Dr.  Lamb, 
wanted  to  examine  every  child  thor¬ 
oughly.  Hoskins  wrote  her  sister  of 
the  event: 

Now,  there  were  no  cards  or 
numbers  made  out,  no  numbers 
on  beds  and  nobody  was  sure 
which  child  was  which.  So  we 
lined  up  90,  had  90  physicals, 

90  cards  made  out  which  took 


from  1 0  am  to  6  pm.  The  next 
day  we  did  85,  and  then  175 
beds  were  numbered  and 
names  assigned.  Then  came 
the  dentist  and  his  assistant 
who  worked  for  three  days  from 
10  until  5,  until  every  tooth  was 
examined,  filled,  pulled  or 
cleaned.  Then  the  throat  spe¬ 
cialist  and  his  assistant  came  to 
check  the  children.  If  this  were 
not  enough,  there  were  three 
meals  a  day  out  under  the  trees, 
the  line-up  at  8:30  each  am  for 
throat  examinations,  toothbrush 
drill,  etc.  Getting  a  place  like 
this  [organized]  is  some  job! 

Hoskins  and  the  nurses  she  super¬ 
vised  performed  an  important  job  in 
caring  for  the  children  of  war-torn 
France.  These  children  needed  the 
skilled  care  that  the  nurses  could 
provide.  Hoskins  wished  to  be  at  the 
front  and  often  commented  on  this  in 
letters  to  her  sister.  But  she  never 
got  a  chance  to  work  with  wounded 
soldiers  before  she  returned  home  in 
1919.  After  the  war  was  over, 
Hoskins  wrote  an  article  for  Ladies 
Home  Journal  based  on  her  experi¬ 
ences.  She  titled  it  “On  the  Outskirts: 
The  Diary  of  a  War-Baby  Nurse.” 

The  title  makes  it  seem  that  Hoskins 
felt  she  had  been  on  the  fringes  of 
war  work  and  that  her  job  had  not 
been  that  important.  Yet  the  sick, 
cold,  and  hungry  children  she  helped 
would  have  strongly  disagreed  with 
her.  Hoskins  and  the  nurses  who 
worked  with  her  played  a  small  but 
vital  role  in  helping  France  and  Bel¬ 
gium  survive  the  destruction  of  World 
War  I.  * 


This  isn't  just 
a  picture  page 
it’s  a  call  for 
help  f  rom  " over 
there.  "  What 
will  you  dot 
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Definitions 

A  tippet  is  a  scarflike  garment  made  of  fur  or  wool 
that  covers  the  neck  and  shoulders. 

Scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  measles,  mumps, 
chicken  pox,  tuberculosis,  and  pneumonia  are  all 

contagious  diseases  that  usually  strike  children. 
People  with  scarlet  fever  often  have  red  rashes  and 
sore  throats,  noses,  and  mouths.  Diphtheria  attacks 


the  throat  and  can  cause  asphyxiation.  Children  with 
measles  have  a  rash  of  red  circular  spots.  Mumps 
causes  fever  and  swelling  of  glands  in  the  neck. 
Children  who  have  chicken  pox  have  a  low  fever  and 
itchy  scabs  all  over  their  bodies.  Tuberculosis  affects 
the  lungs  and  can  kill.  Children  with  pneumonia  have 
inflamed  lungs  and  often  a  high  fever  and  a  cough. 

It,  too,  can  be  fatal. 
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Peace  without  victory 


By  R.  Jackson  Marshall  III 


On  the  cold  night  of  Novem¬ 
ber  10,  1918,  Sergeant 
Noah  Whicker,  321st 
Infantry  Regiment,  81st  Division, 
could  not  sleep.  He  stayed  awake  in 
the  trenches  and  “walked  all  night  to 
keep  from  freezing.”  The  Forsyth 
County  native  had  a  lot  on  his  mind. 
He  had  heard  rumors  that  the  war 
might  end  soon.  The  next  morning 
he  was  to  lead  his  platoon  over  the 
top  to  attack  the  Germans. 

That  same  night  Private  First  Class 
(RFC)  William  Morris,  365th  Infantry 
Regiment,  92d  Division— an  all-black 
division — and  his  friends  sat  up  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  possible  end  of  the  war. 
That  afternoon  the  African-Americans 
had  taken  several  German  prisoners. 
The  Stokes  County  native  recalled, 
“One  of  them  [the  Germans]  said, 
Tomorrow  at  1 1 :00  Deutschmann 
free.’  He  knew  more  about  it  than  I 
did.” 

German  military  and  civilian  leaders 
had  known  as  early  as  August  that 
the  war  was  lost.  The  United  States 
was  sending  thousands  of  troops  to 
fight  on  the  western  front  each  month. 
That  spring  and  summer,  General 
Erich  von  Ludendorff’s  German 
armies  had  failed  to  break  through 
British  and  French  lines  in  five  major 
offensives,  largely  because  of  Ameri¬ 
can  reinforcements.  From  June 
through  October,  the  Allies  drove  the 
Germans  back  in  battle  after  battle. 

On  September  26,  General  John  J. 
Pershing’s  American  army  began  the 
Meuse-Argonne  offensive  to  smash 
through  enemy  lines  and  end  the  war. 
As  the  battle  raged  on  into  October, 
the  German  lines  slowly  crumbled 
away.  Germany’s  generals  knew  the 
Americans  would  soon  break  through 
and  cut  the  important  railroad  supply 
line  in  Sedan,  France. 

On  October  6,  the  Germans  sent  a 
message  to  United  States  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  asking  for  peace.  In 
January,  Wilson  had  outlined  fourteen 
points  he  thought  Germany  should 


General  John  J.  Pershing  was  not  happy  with  the  idea  of  an  armistice.  He  had  commanded  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  through  eighteen  months  of  staggering  losses  with  only  small 
gains.  But,  on  September  26,  1918,  the  Meuse-Argonne  Offensive  began.  General  Pershing's 
American  forces  had  launched  into  the  deadliest  and  longest  battle  of  the  war.  It  was  also  to  be 
the  last.  By  November  7,  the  Allies  had  advanced  to  cut  one  of  Germany's  major  railroad  supply 
lines  at  Sedan,  France — a  major  blow  to  Germany  and  a  strong  morale  boost  for  the  Allies.  At  this 
point  Pershing  knew  German  leaders  could  see  an  end.  He  wanted  an  end  but  not  an  armistice 
that  would  allow  German  soldiers  to  return  home  unpunished.  He  wanted  a  forced  surrender  with 
Germany  admitting  defeat. 


have  to  agree  to  before  the  war  could 
end.  Through  the  entire  month  of 
October  the  two  governments  sent 
messages  back  and  forth,  trying  to 
reach  an  understanding. 

General  Ludendorff  was  forced  to 
resign  on  October  27.  General  Persh¬ 
ing  renewed  American  attacks  on  the 
Meuse-Argonne  front  on  Novem¬ 
ber  1 .  By  November  7,  the  Sedan 
railroad  was  cut.  The  German  armies 
were  divided,  and  some  were  cut  off 
from  all  supplies  and  reinforcements. 
Back  in  Germany,  the  political  and 
economic  systems  were  falling  apart. 
Riots  broke  out  in  the  streets  of  sev¬ 
eral  cities.  Soldiers  refused  to  go  to 
the  front  to  fight.  Then,  on  Novem¬ 
ber  9,  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  supreme  ruler 
of  Germany,  abdicated  and  fled  to 
Holland. 

American  soldiers  fighting  in  the 
trenches  did  not  know  what  was  hap¬ 


pening  in  Germany.  They  did  not 
know  that  the  German  government 
had  asked  for  terms  to  end  the  war. 
Every  day  the  Americans  attacked 
again,  trying  to  break  through  enemy 
lines.  The  Germans  defended  their 
positions  with  terrible  machine  gun 
and  artillery  fire.  In  every  attack  thou¬ 
sands  of  American  soldiers  were 
wounded  or  killed.  But  they  kept 
attacking  because  they  believed  the 
Germans  were  near  defeat. 

General  Pershing  was  not  happy 
when  he  found  out  that  the  Germans 
wanted  an  armistice  to  end  the  war. 

It  would  allow  the  German  armies  to 
return  home  undefeated,  and  he 
feared  that  would  encourage  them  to 
fight  again  in  the  future.  Before  the 
war  stopped,  Pershing  strongly 
believed  that  the  German  armies 
ought  to  be  forced  to  surrender  and 
the  German  government  ought  to 


admit  defeat.  Otherwise,  the  country 
should  be  invaded.  President  Wilson 
and  the  Allied  leaders  overruled  Persh¬ 
ing  and  agreed  instead  to  sign  an 
armistice. 

On  November  7,  German  and 
Allied  delegates  met  to  discuss  terms 
of  the  armistice.  The  papers  were 
signed  at  5:00  a.m.  on  November  1 1 . 
However,  the  cease-fire  would  not  go 
into  effect  until  eleven  o'clock  the 
same  morning.  After  that,  the  Ger¬ 
man  armies  would  return  home  to 
wait  for  a  final  peace  treaty  to  be 
signed.  General  Pershing  was  told  of 
the  armistice  at  6:00  a  m.  His  soldiers 
would  not  be  told. 

PFC  Felix  Brockman  of  Greensboro 
was  trying  to  sleep  in  a  bombproof 
dugout  the  night  of  November  1 0.  He 
was  lying  off  to  the  side  in  the  dark 
when  some  officers  came  in  for  a 
meeting.  Like  Brockman,  they  were 


all  members  of  the  321  st  Ambulance 
Company,  81st  Division.  Brockman 
recalled,  “[Captain  W.  E.j  Brackett 
said,  Tomorrow  at  1 1 :00  a.m.  there 
could  be  an  armistice,’  and  he  said  to 
tell  no  one  his  news.”  Then  the  cap¬ 
tain  told  his  men  to  prepare  for  casu¬ 
alties  to  come  in  from  the  front, 
because  the  infantry  would  attack  the 
next  morning. 

Just  before  dawn,  Whicker  pre¬ 
pared  himself  and  the  infantry  of 
Company  D  to  go  over  the  top. 
Knowing  nothing  about  the  armistice, 
they  climbed  out  of  the  trenches  and 
attacked  the  Germans  at  6:00  a.m. 


The  advance  had  scarcely  begun 
when  the  Americans  were  met  with 
heavy  machine  gun  and  artillery  fire. 

“We  were  lucky  that  morning.  .  . 
Whicker  recalled,  “They  would  have 
killed  us  all  if  it  had  not  been  foggy.” 
Under  intense  fire,  he  attempted  to 
run  forward  a  few  times.  But  every 
time  he  started,  the  Germans  “cut 
weeds  down  around  me"  with 
machine  gun  fire. 

A  few  hundred  yards  away  from 
Whicker,  Corporal  John  Adams  and 
the  men  of  Company  C  were  having 
an  equally  difficult  time.  Adams 
recalled,  “We  were  taking  machine 


gun  fire  and  we  were  crawling  on  the 
ground.  The  shells  were  bursting 
overhead  and  the  machine  gun  bul¬ 
lets  were  hitting  all  around.”  The  cor¬ 
poral  from  Rockingham  County  was 
caught  in  open  ground  with  his  men 
by  the  deadly  enemy  fire. 

Like  Americans  all  along  the  battle 
lines  that  morning,  soldiers  of  the 
81st  Division  endured  five  long  hours 
of  combat.  Then,  all  at  once,  every¬ 
thing  stopped.  It  was  exactly  1 1 :00 
a.m.  Corporal  Adams  did  not  know 
what  to  do.  He  remained  on  the 
ground  until  he  saw  a  lieutenant  walk 
out  in  front  of  his  men.  “The  lieu- 
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An  armistice  was  signed  at  5:00  A  M.  on  November  11.  It  called  for  a  cease-fire  effective  six  hours  later.  Allied  soldiers  were  not  to  be  told.  At  6:00 
A.M.  on  the  same  morning,  members  of  North  Carolina's  81st  Division  joined  other  forces  in  going  over  the  top.  "We  were  crawling  on  the  ground. 
The  shells  were  bursting  overhead  and  the  machine  gun  bullets  were  hitting  all  around. "  All  at  once,  everything  stopped.  It  was  1 1:00  A.M.  “ The 
lieutenant  hollered,  ‘It’s  all  over,  the  war  is  over.  .  .  But  for  many  men  of  the  81st  Division,  there  was  no  going  home.  They  had  died  that  morning, 
the  last  five  hours  of  battle.  They  were  buried  in  front  of  the  barbed  wire  entanglement  they  had  given  their  lives  trying  to  cross. 


tenant  hollered,  ‘It’s  all  over,  the  war 
is  over,  it’s  all  over  and  you  can  go 
home  now!’  We  started  getting  up 
pretty  fast  after  it  got  quiet,  and  some 
of  the  boys  were  hugging  each  other.” 

Back  in  the  field  hospital  behind  the 
lines,  Brockman  was  busy  with  the 
wounded  who  were  being  brought  in 


from  the  front.  The  war  was  over,  but 
hundreds  of  wounded  men  filled  the 
triage  area  where  Brockman  was 
working.  His  job  was  to  remove  their 
equipment  and  bloodstained  clothing 
so  the  doctors  could  operate. 

Brockman  never  forgot  one  injured 
soldier.  He  had  a  bad  shrapnel 


wound  in  his  right  shoulder.  When 
they  took  his  blanket  off,  his  arm 
dropped  down,  over  the  side  of  the 
stretcher,  hanging  by  just  a  little 
muscle.  And  he  said,  “Oh  God,  why 
did  they  send  us  over  the  top  when 
they  knew  it  was  going  to  end?” 


Definitions 

The  infantry  is  made  up  of  soldiers  trained  and 
equipped  to  fight  on  foot.  A  platoon  is  a  military  unit 
made  up  of  several  squads,  each  of  which  contains 
ten  to  twelve  men.  Lieutenants  usually  command 
platoons.  Two  or  more  platoons  make  a  company, 
which  is  usually  commanded  by  a  captain.  A  battal¬ 
ion,  commanded  by  a  major  or  lieutenant  colonel, 
consists  of  two  or  more  companies.  A  regiment  is 
made  up  of  several  battalions  and  is  often  com¬ 


manded  by  a  colonel.  A  major  general  usually  com¬ 
mands  a  division,  which  consists  of  two  or  more 
regiments. 

Offensives  are  planned,  large-scale  attacks  on 
enemy  positions. 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  abdicated,  which  means  he  gave  up 
his  right  to  rule  Germany. 
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